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ENGAGEMENTS 


Coe-Earle.—Miss Mary Louise Coe, 
daughter of the late Frank Coe, of New York, 
to Mr. Henry M. Earle, of Washington, 
D. C, 

Lobb-Bolles.—Miss Pauline Norton 
Lobb, daughter of Capt. Lobb, of Kansas 
City, to Mr. Lewis Rogers Bolles, of Kansas 
City. 

Stokes-Lee.—Miss Minnie G. Stokes, 
daughter of Mr. W. A, Stokes, of Brooklyn, 
to Mr. Arthur P. Lee. 


MARRIED 


Sharpe-Payntar.—17 Feb., in the 
home of the bride’s parents, at Kingston, 
N. Y., by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Van Slyke, 
Miss Frances Payntar, daughter of Mr. 
Abram B. Payntar, of Kingston, to Mr. 
Severyn B. Sharpe, son of Gen. George H. 
Sharpe, of New York. 


DIED 


Barney.—Helen T., daughter of the late 
Susan T. and A. H. Barney. 

Beasley.—At Trenton, N. J., on 19 
Feb., Mercer Beasley, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, in the 83d 
year of his age. 

Beojamin.—On 13 Feb., Sophie, widow 
of Alfred Benjamin. 

Bischoff.—18 Feb., Annie Louise, wife 
of Henry Bischoff, Jr., at her home, 19 W. 
96th St. 

Field.—At Rome, Italy, on 18 Feb., 
Mary Elizabeth, widow of Hickson W. 
Field, Esq., and daughter of the late John 
M. Bradhurst, Esq , of this city. 

Lord.—Suddenly, on 17 Feb., Alfred 
Bowen, eldest son of William A. and Alice 
Bowen Lord. 

Morris.—Suddenly, in this city, 15 Feb., 
Gouverneur Morris, formerly of Morrisania. 

St. John.—At his residence, 121 E. 34th 
St., 14 Feb., William P. St. John. 

Wagstaff.—19 Feb., at her residence, 
Tahlulah, West Islip, L. I., Sarah Platt, 





widow of Dr. Alfred Wagstaff and daughter 
of the late Cornelius Du Bois, of New York. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Hopkins-Pell.—Mr. Samuel C. Hop- 
kins and Miss Mary Howland Pell, daughter 
of the late John Howland Pell, will be mar- 
ried in the Church of the Transfiguration, 
Wed., 21 Apr. 


RECEPTIONS 
Champney.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Wells 


Champney will give a reception and musicale 
on Sat., 27 Feb., in honor of Mr. Edwin A. 
Abbey, at their studio, 96 sth Ave. Sat., 
20 Feb., the reception was for M. and Mme. 
Chartran, 

Davis.— Mrs. Herbert Jerome Davis, at 
home Fii., 26 Feb., at 255 W. 71st St. 

Delafield.—Mrs. Edward Delafield, at 
home Mondays in Feb. and Mar., at 350 
Lex. Ave. 

Smith.—Mrs. Edmund A. Smith will 
give a reception on Fri. evening, 26 Feb., at 
her residence, 226 Mad. Ave. 


DINNERS 


Davis.—Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Jerome 
Davis will give a dinner Fri., 26 Feb., at 
255 W. 71st St. 

Dahlgren.—Mr. and Mrs Dahlgren will 
give a dinner Mon., 1 Mar., at their resi- 
dence, 20 W. 56th St. 

Depew.—Mr. Chauncey M. Depew gave 
a dinner last week at his residence, 43 W. 
54th St. Present were Mr. and Mrs, W. 
Watts Sherman, Mr. and Mrs. John J. Wy- 
song, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Marshall, 
Mr. and Mrs, Edmund L. Baylies, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles R. Fiint, Mr. and Mrs John 
Sloane, Mr. and Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mr. and Mrs. 
I. Townsend Burden, Mrs. W. Earle Dodge, 
Miss Amy Townsend, Miss Paulding, Mr. 
Philip Lydig, Mr. Charles A. Munn, Mr, 
G. Creighton Webb, and Mr. Robert B. Van 
Cortlandt. 

Hitchcock.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock gave a dinner on 18 Feb., at theif 
home, 8 E. 27th St. Present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Luther Kountze, Mr. and Mrs. Karf- 
rick Riggs, Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer; 
Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Parish, Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs. 
Wells, Mr. H. Mortimer Brooks, and Mf, 
Robert G. Hone. 

McCullough.—Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
McCullough gave a dinner Fri., 19 Feb., at 
their residence, 88 Park Ave. 

Mundé.—Dr. and Mrs. Mundé gave a 
dinner last week at their residence, 20 W. 
45th St. 

DANCES 


Cinderella.—A Cinderella dance will 
take place at Dodsworth Sat., 27 Feb. 

Leverich —Mrs. Edward Leverich gave 
a dance on Wed., at her residence, 30 EB. 
60th St. The cotillon was led by Mr. 
Alexander M. Hadden. 

Spinsters’ Ball.—The Spinsters’ Ball 
will be held at Sherry’s on Fri., 26 Feb. 

Tuesday Evening Dance.—The last 
dance of this series took place on Tue.; the 
guests were received by Mrs. Elbridge T. 
Gerry, Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mrs. Henry T. 
Barbey, Mrs. Victor Sorchan. 


INTIMATIONS 


Astor.—Mrs. William Astor sailed last 
Wed. She will visit her grandchildrefi in 
England, and then go to Paris. 

Astor.—Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
left here on Tuesday with a party of friends. 
They will go to Tampa, Fla., where they 
will meet Mr. Astor’s yacht, the Nourtmahal, 
and cruise in southern waters for several 
weeks. 

Coaching Club.—The annual parade of 
the Coaching Club will be held of Sat. 1 
May. On Sat., 6 May, they will take their 
long drive to Mr. Theodore A. Havemeyer’s 
farm at Mahwah, N. Y., and then to 
Tuxedo. 

Fish.—Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish entertained 
Sat. eve., 20 Feb., at her house, 20 Gram- 
ercy Park, Mr. and Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Smith, Mrs. Moore, 
Mr. Lous A. von Gartner, Mr. and Mrs. T. 
Suffern Tailer, Mr. and Mrs. Oelrichs. 
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LECTURES 


Geist.—Miss Hulda Geist will give a 
series of five lectures on German Mythology, 
to take place at private residences. The first 
lecture was held on Tue., 23 Feb., at the 
residence of Mrs. William T. Blodgett, 24 
W. 12th St. Miss Geist will also give a series 
of Lenton lectures at the Waldorf on Mon- 
day, at eleven, beginning 8 March. Patron- 
esses, Mrs. Robert Abbe, Mrs. John Alex- 
ander, the Misses Babcock, Mrs. Henry B. 
Barnes, Mrs. John Barnes, Miss Barney, 
Mrs. Frederick Betts, Mrs. D. W. Bishop, 
Mrs. Francis C. Bowman, Mrs. Calvin Brice, 
Mrs. Charles Astor Bristed, Mrs. Harold 
Brown, Mrs. Joseph W. Burden, Mrs. 
Coskry Butt, Mrs. Joseph Choate, Mrs. R. 
Fulton Cutting, and others. 

Wisner.—The fourth of Professor Wis- 
ner’s French lectures will be held this morn- 
ing at the residence of Mrs. Hermann Oecel- 
richs, 1 E 57th St. Subject: La Literature 
Pendant la Révolution. 


MUSICALES 


Damrosch—A series of musicales, at 
which Mr. Walter Damrosch will give lec- 
tures on Wagner’s music, will take place on 
4, 8, 11, 18, 22, 25 Mar. 

Thursday Musicales.—The first of 
the Thursday musicales took place last week 
at the residence of Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, 
222 Mad. Ave. Miss Marguerite Hall sang. 
Mme. Edmund Jandrier, Miss Helene Augus- 
tin, Mr. Erun C. Banck and Mr. Lo Tausig 
piayed. Among the members present were 
Mrs. Jame. L. Breese, Mrs. J. Herbert John- 
ston, the Misses Lusk, Mrs. H. W. Cannon, 
the Misses Grace, Mrs. Daniel F. Butterfield, 
Mrs. J. Warren Goddard, Mrs. H.C. Valen- 
tine, Mrs. George A. Glaenzer, Mrs. H. P. 
Northrup, Mrs. George Place, Mrs. E W. 
Dodd, Mrs. T. L. Myers, Miss Myers, Mrs, 
G. Walter Green, Mrs. T. L. Manson, Jr.; 
Mrs. W. P. Dixon, Mrs. Elihu Root, Mrs. 
Henry Poor, Mrs. William Bloodgood, Mrs. 
W. Lanman Bull, Mrs. J. E. Martin, Mrs. 
Henry P. Loomis, Mrs. Bayard Dominick, 
Mrs. Harvey Durand, Mrs. T. P. Ralli, Mrs. 
Alfred Dix, Mrs. W. W. Watrous, Miss 
Julia Henry, the Misses Pruyn, Mme. Jan- 
drier, Colonel Corbin, U. S. A.; Dr. G. A. 
Richards, Dr. H. D. Chapin, Messrs. Peter 
Marie, James Otis, R. L. Harrison, F. C. 
Van Santvoord, H. B. Culver, Frank Henry, 
Andrew Green, Samuel Harriman, H. C. 
Kretschmar, Henry Meyn, Monroe Davis, 
Norman Dicke, Clarence Goadby, B. Van 
Gerbig, W. J. Owen and William F. Kip. 


CONCERTS 


Bacon.—Mrs. W. Rathbone Bacon has 
arranged a concert in memory of her brother 
M. Clarence Barker, to be given at the New 
York College of Music, 128-130 E. 58th St., 
Sat. afternoon, 27 Feb., at 3 o'clock. Mr. 
Alexander Lambert will play the F minor 
Chopin Concerto and a Fantasia for piano 
and orchestra, by Clarence Barker. Mr. 
Barker, who died at Mr. Geo. Vanderbilt’s 
place, ‘* Biltmore,’’ last winter, was very 
talented and was a pupil of the famous com- 
poser Jochim Raff. Mr. Geo. Vanderbilt, 
who was a cousin of Mr. Barker, will come 
to New York especially for the concert. 


GOLF 

U. S. G. A.—At the third annual meet- 
ing of the United States Golf Ass’n it was 
decided to hold the Amateur and Open Cham- 
pionship at the Chicago Golf Club and the 
Women’s Championship at the Essex County 
Club, at Manchester, Mass. The following 
officers were elected : Mr. Havemeyer, Pres. 
Mr, Henry O. Talmadge declined to act 
longer as secretary, and Mr. Robert B. Kerr 
was elected in his place. Mr. L. Curtis, of 
Boston, Mr. Charles B. McDonald, of Chi- 
cago, vice-presidents, Treas.; Mr. Samuel 
Parish. 


HOCKEY 


St. Nicholas Rink.—Friday 26 Feb., 
8.15 Pp. M. Hockey match University of 
Pennsylvania vs. Columbia university. Sat., 
27 Feb., Intercollegiate Speed Races. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


St. Mary’s Free Hospital.—A series 
of tableaux will be held in the assembly rooms 


of the Madison Square Garden on Fri. eve., 
26 Feb., in aid of St. Mary’s Free Hospital 
for Children. The figures will be posed by 
M. Theobald Chartran, the French artist. 
The tableaux to be presented are: La Visite 
de LPAbbé, Oriental Tea Party, Venetian 
Group, An Eighteenth Century Picture, 
Marie Stuart and Rizzio, Herald of the 
Dance, Assassination of the Duc de Guise, 
Dutch Interior, Cinq Mars, Queen Louise of 
Prussia, Une Rencontre, and Pocahontas and 
Miantonomoh. All of the participants were 
guests at Mrs. Bradley Martin’s ball. Those 
who have boxes are ; Mrs. Frederic Gallatin, 
who has taken three boxes; Mrs. George 
Griswold Haven, who has secured two; Mrs. 
Hamilton Fish Webster, Mrs. W. Storrs 
Wells, Mrs. Bradley Martin, Mrs. William 
C. Whitney, Mrs. John W. Minturn, Mrs. 
Daniel Lord, Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mrs. John 
D. Prince, Mrs. Frank K. Sturgis, Mrs. 
James W. Pinchot, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Mrs. Jefferson Clark, 
Miss Furniss, Miss Deforest, Miss Appleton, 
Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, Mrs. Allen, Mrs. 
Henry G. Trevor, Mrs. Holbrook Curtis, 
Mr. David King, Jr., and Mr. Samuel L. 
Ba:ger. Seats may be bought from Mrs. 
Frank K. Sturgis, 3 W. 36th St.; Mrs. Ar- 
thur Wellman, 20 Fifth Ave.; Mrs. H. W. 
Munroe, 6 E. 55th St.; Mrs. Richard Irvin, 
10 W. 43d St. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Westernland.—Sailing Wed., 17 Feb., 
Mr. J. S. L. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
B. Chilton, Mr. S, W. F. Draper, Mr. J. 
W. Kilbreth, Mts. Kilbreth, Miss Kilbreth, 
Hon. Watson R. Sperry. 

Servia.—Sailing Sat., 20 Feb., Mr. 
Thomas P. Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. John Clay, 
Jr.; Mr. W. Lucy, Miss Rutherford, Mr. 
William Wilkinson, Mr. and Mrs. Wilcox. 

Kaiser William II.—Sailing Sat., 20 
Feb., Mrs. P. H. Ballantine, Miss Ballan- 
tine, Prof. and Mrs. Waiter Blair, Miss 
Biair, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, Miss 
Choate, Mr. and Mrs. William Endicott, 
Mr. E. H. Floyd-Jones, Gen. and Mrs. 
George Magee, the Misses Magee, Dr. and 
Mrs, Peter B. Wyckoff, Miss Wyckoff. 


WHIST INSTRUCTION 
HAND XVIII 
Copyright, 1896, By Gertrude Clapp 


T the whist congress last June, Mr. 
N. B. Trist, of New Orleans, the 
originator of the system of leads 
called by Cavendish the American Leads, 
said substantially that the success of the short 
suit game had depended upon the chance of 
the leader opening a weak suit, and finding 
the strength of that suit with his partner. 
Of course the chance could be only one out of 
three, as there are two adversaries to one 
partner. 

Why then with such odds should the short 
suiters have met with so much success ? 

To this question Mr. Trist’s reply was : 
**The long suiters have not understood the 
short suiter’s game,”’ and added: ‘*it’s avery 
easy one to beat when one does.”’ Mr. 
Trist’s opinion seems to have been confirmed 
in many instances since. Last December there 
was a match between a team from Staten 
Island and a team called the American Whist 
Club of Boston. The Captain of the 
American’s team explained that they played 
the straight long suit game, and asked for an 
explanation of the system of the other team. 
This was given, but owing to the shortness of 
the time before the play began the Americans 
felt they had failed to grasp many points. 
But early in the game the Americans obtain- 
ing a long lead, the necessity of a close study 
of the other's system was obviated, and they 
obtained a lead of 16 to 1 on sixteen hands. 
A Boston paper, surprised at this result, said : 
** As the game went on the Captain of the 
Staten Islanders remarked to the players of 
the other game, ‘the straight game as you 
play it together is a very hard game to beat.’ ”’ 
The New York Sun commenting on this 
match said: ‘*The match excited a good 
deal of attention on account of the peculiar 
system of trump-showing leads adopted by 
the Staten Islanders.”” 

They led the 10, 9, and knave to call 
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through an honor turned, supporting leads 
(so called) from short suits showing strength 
in trumps, etc., etc The editor of the 
Sun, in congratulating the American team, 
added, ‘* the trump-showing system doesn’t 
seem to have worked so well.”’ 

The A. W. L. challenge trophy is now in 
the possession of these same Americans of 
Boston, they having won it a few weeks ago 
from the Hamiltons, of Philadelphia. ‘The 
result of this match was a good deal of a sur- 
prise, as the Hamiltons were thought to be 
invincible, having defeated the Baltimores 
and Capital Bicycle Clubs. To quote from 
the New York Evening Post: ‘* The vic- 
tory of the American Whist Club is a greater 
one than appears on the surface to the unini- 
tiated, and one in which Hamilton, though 
defeated, thoroughly sympathizes. The club 
which the winning team represents has been 
for a long time out of harmony on the ques- 
tion of system, short suitism under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Howells having captivated the 
fancy of many of its members, Just so long 
as the short suit element predominated in the 
club team it did not manage to score any vic- 
tories of moment, as most of its vitality was 
expended in quarreling as to system. Finally 
Mr Bouvé was made Captain of the team, 
with instructions to select both players and 
system. In spite of the fact that he was 
strongly advised not to meet Hamilton at its 
own game, he decided to do so. He would 
have none but long suit players under him, 
and instructed them to adhere strictly to that 
game. The result may therefore be taken as 
a triumph for long suitism as well as a vindi- 
cation of the team Captain. . . Ham- 
ilton feels that the loss of the cup is tem- 
pered by the fact that it has been won by a 
conservative long suit team, and realizes that 
this victory, though it has resulted in a loss 
for them, will be beneficial in its effect 
throughout the whist world, as it will increase 
public confidence in the game that they them- 
selves play and uphold.”’ 

Mr. Trist’s diagnosis then seems, in the 
light of these events, to have been far secing 
and to the point. 

The hand given below was played in Bos- 
ton last fall, and my attention was drawn to 
it by one of the players who played A’s hand, 
and whose ability and shrewdness in drawing 
a quick inference scored A and B ten out of 
the thirteen tricks. He assured me that his 
inference was based upon his knowledge of 
Y's game. He said, ‘I knew that he was 
a short-suiter.’” As a matter of fact, they 
all four were short-suiters and ‘* hoist by 
their own petard’’—thoygh my interlocutor 
seemed perfectly unconscious of the fact that 
he was arguing against himself! The pur- 
pose of such a hand in giving whist instruc- 
tion is perhaps too evident to need an ex- 
planation. It is an exposition of the sum 
and substance of what Mr. Trist said, 
namely, ‘*The short-suit game is an easy 
one to beat when you know it ’’—and it is 
certainly an easy one to learn. 


The Hands : 
@ Kg. 10. 9. 
v Kg. Qn. 7. 
+ Qn. Knv. 8. 5. 
@ Ace. 10. 6. 





@ Ace. 5. 3. A. # Qn. Knv. 7.4. 
¥ Knv. 10. v Ace. 9. 
+ Kg. 7. 6. ZL Y\ $10. 9. 4. 3. 
# Qn.Knv.9.8.7.) 2p Kg. 5. 2. 
@8. 6. 2. 
v8.6.5. 4. 3.2 
+ Ace. 2. 
44. 3. & Qn. turned up. 
Trick 1: 
Y leads ¥ Ace. 
B plays ¥ 2. 
Z plays # 10, 2 A-B, o. 
A plays ¥ Kg. Tetekes Y-Z, I. 


A explained that he could place the heart 
suit with B. Y had led from a singleton, 
or perhaps Ace and one small. Z could not 
be calling, as their system does not permit a 
call for trumps as in the long-suit game. B 
then must have at least six hearts, Y and Z 
one each or none. A therefore cleverly 
played the Kg. of hearts, beginning to un- 
block his partner’s suit and at the same time 
playing a false card, so as to keep Y from 


taking another round of hearts, as" Z might 
have none. A also said Y must have 
strength in trumps, since he had ied as he 
did. Had Y opened his long suit of spades, 
A would have had no information about the 
hands whatever. 


Trick 2: 

Y leads @ 4. 

B plays @ 2. 

Z plays @ Ace. . _ A-B, o. 
A plays @ 9. Ticks : Y-Z, 2. 


Y felt he must abandon hearts, from the 
fall on trick 1, and was obliged to lead from 
his long suit after all, 


Trick 3: 

Z leads # 5. 

A plays @ Kg. 

Y plays # 7. , , AB, 1. 
B plays @ 6. Tricks 3 Y-Z, 2. 


Z evidently avoided leading from a long 
suit, even with a strong diamond suit. [| 
was told a day or two ago that some writer 
of the free lance order had advocated return- 
ing one’s partner's lead— almost always— 
rather than to open another suit ; making the 
new game, in contradistinction to the estab- 
lished one, so blind that every one must play 
their own hand, as in the days of Hoyle. 
And the play of the intellect in mastering 
twenty-six cards instead of thirteen seems en- 
tirely lost upon many of the modern whist 
players of the new game. 


Trick 4: 

A leads & 5 (trump). 

Y plays + 3 (trump). 

B plays + Ace (trump). 
Z plays & 6 (trump). 


A-B, 2, 
Y-Z, 2, 
A was most triumphant over the happy 


chance which had given his partner the Ace 
of trumps. 


Trick 5: 
B leads + 2 (tiump). 

Z plays & Kg. (trump). 

A plays & 8 (trump). 2 «AB, 2 
Z plays + 4 (trump). Tricks : Y-Z, 3 
Trick 6: 

Z leads @ 7. 

A plays @ Ace, 
Y plays @ 2. 

B plays @ 3. 


Tricks: 


A-B, 3. 
Y-Z, 3. 

A explained that unless Y had five trumps 
originally, A and B must make every trick, 
and that the diamond suit must not come in, 
and so made a coup by playing @ Ace, second 
in hand, 

Y scolded his partner very justly, it seems 
to me, for opening the diamond suit at trick 
6. Z should have continued with a spade. 
The time to lead from diamonds was at trick 
3, his original lead. 


Trick 7: 

A leads & Qn, (trump), 
Y plays + 9 (trump). 

B discards # 8 (trump). 
Z plays + 7 (trump). 


Trick 8: 
A leads + Knv., (trump). 
Z plays & 10 (trump). 

B discards @ 4. : : 
Z discards 93, Tricks: 


Tricks 9-13 : 


A leads ¥ Qn., and then ¥ 7, which B 
takes with ¥ 8, and brings in all his hearts, 
and A B score ten tricks. If the hand is 
played over, making Z at trick 3 lead his 4th 
best diamond, A must play low, having no 
knowledge of the hands except the heart suit 
and strength in trumps in Y’s hand, Y then 
takes the trick with @ Kg., and trick 4 re- 
turns @ 5, Z plays @ Knv. and A plays @ 
Ace, trick 5 A leads trumps which B takes 
with Ace of trump, and trick 6 returns the 
two of trumps Z takes the tiick with the 
King, and leads at trick 7 ® Qn., and on 
trick 8 forces A’s Knv. of trumps with @ 9, 
trick 9 A leads Qn. of trumps when Y is left 
with the 13th trump, A at trick 10, leads ¥ 
Qn., Y having discarded ¥ 9 in trick 8, now 
discards #7, trick 11, A leads ¥ 7 Y trumps 
and trick 12 leads @ Qn., which A takes 
with @ Kg., and leads # 10 at trick 13, 
which Y takes with @ Kav., when Y Z 
score 7 tricks. Again, if Y opens from spade 
his long suit, Y Z score seven tricks, 


Tricks : 


Tricks : 












































































M. JENKINS, 


297 Fifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 


BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 


WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT | 
‘* PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 





TIRES. 


HARTFORD RUBBER 
WORKS CO, HARTFORD 
CONN. BRANCHES 
NEW YORK. 

BOSTON, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 











MELBA 


SAYS: 
high! commend the genuine 
JOHAN HOFF’S [ialt Extract. | 
use it with my daily diet. It improves 


my appetite and digestion w ully. 
i aeces ELLIE MELBA. 


EISNER & MENDELSON CO. 
Sole Agents 


NEW YORK 





LACES. 


Appliqué, Duchesse, Irish Point, 


Lierre Laces. 


Blouses, Boleros, Collars, Fichus, 
Chiffons, Veilings. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


New Styles for Children’s Wear. 


PARASOLS. 


Trimmed and Coaching Parasols. 


UMBRELLAS, 
GLOVES. 


New Spring Colorings. 


Broadway H 19th a, 


NEW YORK. 


For the Postage—A Sample of Famous 





TEETH BREATH. 


A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send three cents 


for postage. 
York City. 


Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 


Hatt & RuckEL, Wholesale Druggists, New 
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RICH a CUT GLASS: 


D China and Glass are always to be had, but few @ 
know just where to buy and get the best value for 
money. Our illustrated catalogue No. 7F will be 

of service to you and is sent free for the asking. 


> 50-54 West 22d Street, New York. 


170 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 
ne we dei Ley Din ys yh A 
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“Buy China atid Glass Right» 
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ARE YOU SHORT ? 10,000 pairs sold. 





can be adjusted 
to increase one’s height from one-quarter to one inch. 
It transforms a iow, flat instep-into one that is 


The new ‘‘Ventiiated Instep Lift” 


arched and graceful. Walking is made a pleasure. 
Is made of thin perforated pieces of cork covered with 
leather, which forms a smooth, elastic heel cushion. 
Lad.es’, 35c.; men’s, 40c. perpair. All shoestores or send to 
GILBERT MANUFACTURING CO., 
703 E. & B. Bldg.. Rochester, N. Y. 


(Give size of sho-.) 





Fair Women 


from ogue 






iv 


Being a collection of portraits of ladies of 
New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond, and other American cities, originally 
published in Vogue. Sent, post-paid, to 
any address in the United States, Canada 
or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers 


—Vogue, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
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rey SUITS 


ot 
Shetland, Homespun 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats, 


(Fur-lined Coats a Pires. ) 












| 
Dressmakers:—We want you 


to know W arren’s 


FFeatherbone. 


Please favor us with a call at 
our New York 
office when 
| in the 


















| city. 
z3 » Parlors: 
3 907 Broad- 
23 » New York; 
- 720-722 Marshall Field 
Annex Bidg., Chicago; 
7 Me Place, Boston ; 


28 So. 8th St., Philadelphia. 
“Warren Featherbone Co, Tne onxs, Mion 





The latest and best idea about fireplace 
mantels is to have them made entirely of 
ornamental brick, without any woodwork. 
Nothing has ever been used which so com- 
pletely meets all requirements for an artistic 
decoration of the chimney piece, The Phil- 
adelphia & Boston Face Brick Co., of No, 18 
Liberty Square, Boston, have just issued a 
sketch book containing 52 designs of various 
colors costing from $12 upwards. A look 
through its pages shows that the mantels 
have those soft, rich and harmonious effects 
so much sought for, and that they have that 
look of modest elegance and refinement 
which lends a charm to the entire surround- 
ings. Every design was drawn by an experi- 
enced architect and any good brick mason 
can set the mantels in position. ‘The sketch 
book will be sent free to any of our readers 
who ask for it. 
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"| “He close of the century has witnessed 


many curious spectacles, and none 
more surprising than the swindling 
operations of large numbers of otherwise re- 
speetable women, the peculiar form of whose 
wrong-doing was not until recently covered by 
law. That sothoroughing an assault upon the 
paid-for rights of others should be perpetrated 
by the sex which claims for itself a highly de- 
veloped morality, as compared with that at- 
tained by men, adds to the bewilderment of 
the situation. 

Although the offence was widespread and 
continual in its operations, and was made the 
subject of chronic complaint on the part of 
men, it is not recorded that any one of the 
various women’s organizations for the bettering 
of the world ever so much as referred to it, 
much less condemned it. Nothing ever put a 
severer strain on the courtesy of the American 
man, and to his credit be it said that although 
the provocation to violently resent the swindle 
was great, he with patience submitted to it 
for years, and was never known to demolish 
an obstructing hat or to givejthe cheating 
wearer a piece of his mind. 


The president of a well-known college re- 
cently affronted the gum-chewers by stating, 
in the course of an address, that the reason 
why some girls persisted in masticating gum 
was simply that they were still barbaric, not 
having yet attained the civilized plane reached 
by others in the community. The wearers of 
big hats at the theatre offer another example of 
defective civilization. In vain were protests 
and pleadings poured forth in the columns of 
the daily press ; of no avail were the efforts of 
the funny paragrapher and his twin humorist 
of the brush to pierce the epidermis of the big- 
hat swindler with the shafts of ridicule. On 
her dishonest way she went, unmoved by 
prayers, by criticism or by jokes. 


Women who would be incapable of stop- 
ping a child upon the streets and stealing its 
errand money, or who would shrink from 


committing other flagrant forms of theft from 
those in their power, did not scruple to ‘hold 
up,’” as actually as ever did highwayman, 
half, or three-quarters, or quarter of theatre 


audiences. And this they did night after 
night for years, although they were constantly 
being advised of the inconvenience and wrong 
they were perpetrating on innocent, helpless 
people. Counting as surely as ever did mid- 
night and armed burglar on the helplessness of 
his selected victim, the big-hat wearer, know- 
ing full well that her victims could be de- 
pended upon not to rise in revolt and create a 
scene, piled her head high and broad with a 
hat of ample brim and crown dimensions, sup- 
plementing the obstructing possibilities of the 
hat with quantities of aggressively nodding 
plumes. Insolent in her dishonesty, she defied 
those she plundered. 


This condition of affairs endured for long ; 
but at last as the size of the hat increased and 
the number of the wearers was augmented, there 
was developed in the victims a spirit of con- 
certed action, which has resulted in the aid of 
legislatures being invoked to compel theatre 
going women to be honest. And the specta- 
cle is presented in this year of grace, and in 
this land of civilization, of ushers parading 
about the auditorium of a theatre, carrying 
placards bearing the peremptory command : 
‘¢ Hats off.’ Like other offenders against 
morality, now that they can no longer persist 
in wrong doing without incurring the penalty 
of the law, the big-hat wearers meekly obey 
the edict. 


So little civilized are these women that this 
arraignment will, doubtless, appear to many of 
them who may chance upon it as little short of 
an outrage—swindlers, thieves, uncivilized in- 
deed ! What a cruel way to characterize 
American women, many of them people of 
birth and breeding ! 


True, it may appear harsh, but, mesdames, 
you created the facts upon which the charac- 
terization is based. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Ome idea of the enormous number of peo- 
ple that pass through West Twenty- 
third Street may be gathered from the 

statement of a lawyer who has shopkeeper 


clients on that thoroughfare. Flower-peddlers 
have erected stands in front of the shops, and 
in an action brought in the Supreme Court to 
restrain the peddlers from placing stands in 
front of his show-window one client showed 
that over one thousand people during a single 
hour were turned away from the show-window 
on account of the flower-stand encumbrance. 
The claim is made that, in consequence, the 
value of the window for advertising purposes 
is reduced one-third. 


* 
* * 


A curious effect is noticeable in connection 
with the smart little hat rolled up on each side, 
when it is worn tipped over the eyes, and 
with a black lace veil showing heavily woven 
large dots. It vulgarizes every woman who 
wears it, even patrician features not escaping 
this unhappy result. It is not that the wearers 
look dowdy, they look declassé. It is not 
often that even fantastic fashions produce this 
most undesirable effect. 


* 
* * 


The question of population appears to con- 
tinually disturb the peace of mind of writers 
for the press. Such time as they are not com- 
passionating France because of her stationary 
population, they are working themselves into 
paroxysms of apprehension as to how Europe’s 
surplus populations are to be disposed of. The 
Venezuela incident drew from the (London) 
Spectator, a few weeks ago, the following 
warning to the United States : ‘*If the United 
States assumes suzerainty (over the continent) 
it must guarantee decent order. Thirty or 
fifty years hence Europe, pressed almost to 
madness by inability to feed overcrowded 
peoples, will want to swarm into South Amer- 
ica under its own flags. To deny them will 
mean an attempt to crush the fleets and armies 
of the combined continent of Europe.’ The 
terrible famine in India has likewise furnished 
a pretext for population articles. It appears 
that one result of English rule has been to 
materially lessen the mortality among the na- 
tives of India, and as a result the means of 
subsistence do not increase as fast as the pop- 
ulation, and famine is the inevitable result ; 
some English writers have ventured to ques- 
tion the advisability of sanitary measures. 


* 
* * 


Japan, it appears, is troubled with a re- 
dundant population, and she is also looking 
about for corners of the earth where she can 
establish colonies and solve the problem of too 
many mouths to feed. It appears to be in- 


finitely more difficult to provide for a surplus 
population than for one in which the debit and 
credit—deaths and births—of vital statistics 
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nearly balance. Perhaps, after all, France is 
not so much to be pitied. 
* 
* % 

‘* Did you notice that the Massachusetts 
Legislature is considering a Woman's Suffrage 
amendment to the State Constitution? I 
suppose items of that kind interest you,”’ said 
the conservative man. ‘© No,’” said the 
woman, who from earliest childhood has been 
an ardent advocate of political equality. 
«¢ Woman's suffrage is inevitable, and there is 
no need now of vociferous insistence upon 
woman’s rights, as they are being accorded her 
all along the line. She is, moreover, making 
great progress in every direction. Look, for 
example, at what she has accomplished by her 
village improvement societies."’ To which 
the conservative man, who is opposed to grant- 
ing the franchise to women, replied, ‘That 
is just the work for her.”” 

* 
* * 

The woman responded only with a smile, 
feeling too indolent to point out to the man 
that improvement societies are a severe reflec- 
tion upon man, since these public-spirited 
women undertake the carrying-out of reforms 
made necessary because the men whose paid 
business it is to attend to public affairs have 
shamefully neglected their duty. The work 
women are doing in improvement societies in 
both town and country, and also along phil- 
anthropic lines, is making good the contention 
of woman's suffrage advocates that the en- 
trance of women into practical politics will re- 
sult in the betterment of social conditions and 


public service. 


* 
* * 


A night coffee van for the use of coachmen 
and cabmen is the latest move on the part of 
the Women’s Auxiliary Church Temperance 
Society. This van, supplied with solid re- 
freshment and coffee, will be sent to houses 
where entertainments are being given, and any 
hostess can make her guests’ Jehus comfortable 
by contracting for the van service by buying 
in advance 1o0-cent tickets to the number re- 
quired for the occasion. People, even unimag- 
inative and selfish ones, can realize what a 
boon such a provision will be to the much- 
exposed and much-enduring coachman. 

x" 

The testimony comes from Germany, where 
women are regarded merely as housewives and 
links between generations, and it is conse- 
quently the more valuable, as it is not open to 
the suspicion of being a roseate view of the 
case. It is a German professor—Klein, of 
Géttingen—who pricks with the lance of prac- 
tical experience one of man’s pet illusions re- 
garding woman’s capabilities. Says the pro- 
fessor : «In every respect have I found women 
students equal to men in mathematics.”’ Dur- 
ing the fight for the higher education of girls 
the conservative men have always maintained 
that woman might master the lighter branches 
of learning, but that, save to the exceptional 
one, pure mathematics would be forever a 
sealed book. Although women long ago ex- 
ploded this fallacy—not by argument, but by 
achievement—it is pleasant to note that, even 
in the stronghold of old-world prejudice 
against the intellectual development of woman, 
she is gradually coming to be recognized as 
something higher than a mere domestic animal 
—household servitor and child-bearer. 
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In a very interesting paper on The Ten- 
dencies of Athletics for Women, in the cur- 
rent issue of the Popular Science Monthly, 
Sophia Foster Richardson appears asa staunch 
advocate of out-door contests for college girls. 
The physical culture of the gymnasiums is not 
regarded by this writer as of very great use, 
and she quotes with approval Matthew Ar- 
nold’s statement anent the finely equipped ex- 
ercise ground of a German school: “ Nothing, 
however, will make an ex-school boy of one 
of the great English schools regard the gym- 
nastics of a foreign school without a slight 
feeling of wonder and compassion, so much 
more animating and interesting do the games of 
his remembrance seem to him.’ The author 
would have fewer hours devoted to ‘* dawd- 
ling *” study, and more to exercise in the open 
air. And by exercise she does not mean walk- 
ing, which usually does not stimulate or change 
the current of thought, but rather wholesomely 
exciting games, such as basket ball, golf, ten- 
nis and cricket. By the cultivation of con- 
centration the student could accomplish her 
daily tasks in much less time than she devotes 
to them now, and she could easily spare at 
least two hours daily for vigorous exercise. 
The paper is worth the thoughtful attention of 
every parent, teacher, or guardian, who has 
the care of girls and to whom athletics means 
nothing more than the gymnasium exercises. 





TO SALLY—ON HER BIRTHDAY 


Hat! You refuse to tell me 
\ ) Your age, dear? Oh, very well ! 
Unless the old adage is false, dear, 
I'll find out—‘* Time will tell !”’ 





SOUHAITS SINCERES 
A Caniche black from France has come, 


To carry in his graceful mode 
A basket, full of heart’s-ease rare, 
And wish me, through these flowers fair— 
Souhaits sincéres. 


In basket gold, more precious far 

Than golden pelf to me would be ; 

For if you must be told the truth, 

He means far more than words betray— 
Sincéres souhaits. 


So poodle dear I'll love you well, 
For sake of him who sent you me; 
And always make you, faute de mieux, 
Repeat these words when I decree— 
Souhaits sincéres. 
F. E. Shelton. 






































BUSYBODIES 


** Busybodies speaking things which 
they should not.”’ 


By SARGENT BANCROFT 

Hen Mr. Jack Eaton walked 

into his chamber at the 

club, he was in a frame 

of mind consequent upon having 

been in a train for twenty-eight hot 

August hours; and proceeded to 

give vent to his irritability by sling- 

ing his hat half-way across the room, 

and then by impatiently divesting 

himself of his clothes, having first 

filled the tub in the dressing-room 

adjoining. But when about to take 

his plunge he drew on a bath-robe, 

and ringing the bell waited until, 

at the sound of footfalls in the hall, 

he opened the door before the ser- 
vant could knock. 

‘¢ Just see if there is any mail for 
me, Babson, and if Mr. Henderson 
is in, ask him to come to my 
room,”” he said. 

As Eaton walked into the dress- 
ing-room he stopped a moment to 
look out of a window across the bay 
to a point of land where a garrison 
flag just fluttering in the light sum- 
mer breeze marked the site of a 
fort. ‘* Wonder if she noticed my 
not being about,’’ he thought. 
*¢*Fraid not. Civilians have no 
show against brass buttons, and 
there is too much going on in the 
fort for her to miss one man from 
town. And yet at those two din- 
ners before I went away -What 
an ass I am, anyway !"" 

He had finished his bath when 
the servant returned, and as Babson 
gave him some letters, Eaton asked : 

‘*Did you find Mr. Hender- 
son?”” 

“ Yes sir, and he said he would 
be here in a few minutes. Any- 
thing else, sir?” 

«“ Bring two cocktails, Babson ; 
that is all.”” 

‘¢ Yes sir, at once.”” 

Fresh and clean and cool, there- 
fore restored to his usual serenity, 
Eaton began opening his letters as 
he lounged in a steamer chair drawn 


























close to the open window : ** From 
Mrs. Ellicott ; will I dine with them 
sans ceremonie Wednesday. Won't 
I! Sure to be a good dinner and 
a few nice people. ‘The honor of your 
presence is requested "—hullo ! Charlie Brice’s 
wedding cards! Poor devil!’’ Then, as he 
caught a glimpse of the flag, ‘‘Gad, may- 
be he is happy,’’ and for the space of half a 
minute Jack Eaton pondered over the possibil- 
ity of being happy though married. ‘* Any- 
way that means a present, and I’m poorer 
than Job's bird, just now. Here is a strange 
handwriting—never saw it before; a girl's 
too! By Jove!*’ and then silence ; for Mr. 
Eaton was reading the short note written on 
paper whose delicate scent recalled one even- 
ing when after dinner he had slipped one of 
Miss Van Nyster’s gloves in his waistcoat as 
she had dropped it on leaving the piano. The 
glove had the same elusive odor—to save his 
life he could not tell what it was—he only 


DASH’S CONSTITUTIONAL 


knew it seemed a part of her, delicate and 
sweet, and as he held the note it was like a bit 
of herself. 


** My dear Mr. Eaton,”’ he read : 

“ What has become of you, or does it take you 
some days to recover from one of Captain Stephen's 
dinners? They are heavy, I admit. A mild dissi- 
pation for Monday night is a dance at the post hall. 
No invitations are being sent out, as it is entirely in- 
formal, and I believe some people are coming from 
town. Shall you be among them, I wonder ? 

** Cordially yours, 
** Anita Richards Van Nyster.”’ 


Eaton folded the note carefully and put it 
back in the envelope. 

*¢ She did not forget,’ he thought, exult- 
antly ; “and she wants me to come. Mon- 
day ! Why that is to-night! Go—of course 


” 
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I will! Come in,’’ he called, as some one 
rapped at the door. ‘* Henderson, old chap ! 
And there is Babson back of you. Put the 
tray on the table, Babson. That is all.’’ 

«¢ Didn't know you were back, Eaton, till 
Babson brought me your message. Looking 
pretty fit, old man !"° ‘ 

** Thanks to a breath of salt air and a tub- 
bing. You should have seen me an hour 
ago!"’ Eaton exclaimed. ‘*Chicago in Au- 
gust might rival the lower regions for tem- 
perature, and the getting away from it is as 
bad. Here, old man, here’s to you! And 
now,’ he added, putting down his empty 
glass, ‘* what is the news ?”’ 

‘None that I know of,’’ Henderson an- 
swered. ‘*Notathing. Wait a bit, though. 
There is quite a deal of gossip over at Fort 
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| «©What did you say? 
Oh! Thought you spoke. 
And Mrs. Cayton said she 
called Jenkins ‘Knight of 
the Garter!’ ”’ 

“It’sa thundering shame,”’ 
Eaton broke in. 

*¢Goslow, Eaton! It was 
bad, of course, for all the 
men heard, and some of them 
have only met the girl—none 
really know her, and now 
they have set her down for a 
sport. Mrs. Cayton said 
Jenkins was Miss Van Nys- 
ter’s shadow—that he did not 
go near Mrs. White now, 
and that, you know, is an old 
affair. It quite seemed to 
please Mrs. Cayton that Mrs. 
White was cut out. She 
asked me, too, if you were 
not hit in that quarter, and 
I said no.”’ 

‘*You are a good chap, 
Henderson,’’ Eaton - said. 
‘«I've seen the girl only a 
few times, but she seemed 
to me a good sort—clever 
and unaffected, and I liked 
her. If this story is true, 
then that is all I care to 
know, and I am disappointed, 








LEONIDAS—BULL DOG. 


(See text) 


Weatherbee. They are all excited at Captain 
Jenkins’s devotion to Miss Van Nyster, and 
there is a sporty tale going the rounds that he, 
having presented her with various boxes of 
candy and roses galore—and he has the repu- 
tation of being mean, you know—has so far 
progressed in the young lady’s favor as to be- 
stow upon her a pair of silver garters. I fancy 
they are trying to keep it quiet. No wonder, for 
if ever there was an old sport, it is Jenkins !"’ 

Eaton was scowling blackly. ‘Do you 
believe the story ?’’ he asked. 

‘<I don't believe or disbelieve it ; I simply 
give it to you as I heard it,’’ Henderson re- 
plied. **It depends wholly upon what sort of 
a girl she is. Jenkins would be capable of 
giving them if she would accept them. I 
have met her once or twice, and she did not 
impress me as being gay, but for all that she 
may bea rattler. You know her better than 
I ; didn’t you take her out to that dinner of 
Stephens?’ 

Eaton was fastening his tie as though he had 
the throat of his enemy within his grasp, and 
was settling off old scores. 

‘© Yes, I did,’” he said. 
that story ?”” 

«Mrs. Cayton. She and Cayton were over 
from the Fort one night last week. I asked 
them and that friend who has been visiting 
them—she is a gay party, if you like, and no 
mistake—and had some of the club to meet 
them. I asked about Miss Van Nyster, and 
then Mrs. Cayton launched forth aided by her 
friend—-you haven't met her, have you—Mrs. 
Salsbury ? Cayton tried to shut them off, for 
you can fancy how two gay women might 
adorn the tale in telling, but it was no use and 
all the men took it in at a great rate es 


‘* Who told you 





«« They ought to have been choked off,’ 
Eaton muttered. 





for,I did not think her that 
kind.”” 

**No more did I,’* Hen- 
derson agreed, ‘*and I dare 
say she isn’t. Any woman who talks as 
much as Mrs. Cayton tells more than the 
truth. Something must have happened to 
have started such a story, and it is a pity, for 
no nice girl should have her name so discussed; 
and before a lot of men, no woman of tact 
would have mentioned it. It is six-thirty, 
Eaton ; let's go to dinner and come with me 
afterwards to the Brent’s, won't you? ”’ 

‘««Thanks, I have an engagement this 
evening.”” 

“When you see Mrs. Cayton 
don’t say anything of the story,”’ 
Henderson said. 

“Do you think me an _ utter 
idiot?’’ Eaton exclaimed, wrathfully. 
«You will be telling me next not 
to tell it to Miss Van Nyster.”” 

“You need not get so huffy about 
it. Come to dinner!*’ and within 
himself Henderson was thinking : 
“« He is struck in that quarter. Poor 
old chap !*” 

From the dinner table Eaton went 
directly to the fort and took up his 
station at the door of the hall long 
before anyone else arrived. 

He had been in such a mood all 
through dinner that Henderson was 
not sorry to part from him, and almost 
regretted having repeated the gossip 
of the fort. Thinking it over after- 
wards he concluded, however, that 
it was better so, for Eaton, though a 
boon comrade and kindred spirit 
among gay men, had a firmly fixed 
standard as to women, and his ideal 
wasahigh one. Like many other 
men he believed that a woman might 
be, though all certainly were not, of a 
finer mold of clay—a sort of materi- 
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alized angel, who knowing the iniquities and 
temptations of the world would give them a 
wide berth, and remain uncontaminated among 


beings of coarser fibre. If Eaton regarded 
Miss Van Nyster seriously, then, Henderson 
argued, he fancied her among those rarified 
spirits, and if he were mistaken it was not too 
late to disillusion him; on the other hand, if 
the story was a mere canard, and Eaton was 
sufficiently interested, he would certainly dis- 
cover the truth. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, Hender- 
son dismissed the matter from his mind, but 
Eaton could think of nothing else. He was 
more interested in the girl than he himself had 
been aware of until he heard her name lightly 
spoken and realized the significant things that 
would be said in connection with her. No 
woman could have her name coupled with 
Captain Jenkins’s without much lifting of the 
brows and many curious smiles, and if this 
particular one had so deluded Eaton as to be 
the kind who knowingly gave grounds for such 
talk, that was all he wanted to know about 
her, and would be furious with himself for 
having been so deceived ; but if the tale were 
false and the girl was a subject of jest, then 
he felt it would give him sublime satisfaction 
to tell Mrs. Cayton what he thought of her 
share in spreading the report. 

So he waited, growing more impatient as 
the people came, and stil] no signs of the girl 
who occupied his thoughts, and kept his place 
with the grim determination of a man with a 
purpose. 

Mrs. Cayton arrived followed by several 
officers, and just back of her was another 
woman, to whom she presented Eaton. 

«¢ Dance with me, won't you,’’ Mrs. Cay- 
ton added, ‘‘if you have any blanks left 
after you see Miss Van Nyster. Of course no 
one else will have any show after she comes ; 
and she will be here soon with Captain Jenkins 
—we met them just now on the line.”’ 

Eaton ground his teeth and wondered how 
he could ever have considered Mrs. Cayton 
anything but helplessly vulgar. 

And just as she moved away the girl came 
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in. She smiled as she bowed to Eaton, and 
continued on her way to the dressing-room, 
but the man stopped her. 

«« Will you give me the second dance ?*" he 
asked. In his earnestness he was entirely ob- 
livious that he had not said good evening, and 
had omitted all small talk. ‘*I would rather 
have the first if you will let me,’ he con- 
tinued. 

“ Thank you; but I fancy I shall not 
dance to-night, and the first is Captain Jen- 
kins! *” 

On hearing his name, Jenkins, who had 
practically turned his back on the two, faced 
them, and nodded: ‘* How are you, Eaton,” 
he said. ‘* The orchestra will begin in a sec- 
ond, Miss Van Nyster, and you still have your 
wrap on.”” 

«¢I can take it off here,”’ the girl answered. 
‘If you don’t mind sitting a dance, Mr. 
Eaton, I should be very glad to give you the 
second. Yes, right away, Captain Jenkins.”’ 
She dropped her cape on the chairs near which 
they were standing, then turned again to Eaton, 
who was still there. ‘‘Mr. Eaton, will you 
get mea card, and put your name on for the 
second? I'ma dreadful nuisance, I know ; 
but I’m afraid I shan’t remember,’’ she said, 
lightly. 

‘« Certainly ; but I shan’t forget,’’ Eaton 
answered significantly, walking away. 

‘You got rid of him cleverly,’’ Captain 
Jenkins said. ‘*I thought he never would 
move.” 

‘¢ Pardon me, I have no desire to get rid of 
him. But I wanted a card, and knew you 
were too lazy to get it; so what else could I 
do ?”” 

‘¢ Scored one there on me ; but you usually 
do. Now I want you to dance this with 
me.”” 

*« Get someone else. I don’t want to.”’ 

‘¢ And leave a clear field for Eaton? Not 
I. Come, do.”’ 

‘Why ?”” Miss Van Nyster asked. 

«« Because I want you. Here comes Eaton. 
Hurry !"" 

‘¢ Your reason is all-potent, for I am too 
generous to disappoint you,’’ she said, with 
mock impressiveness. And when Eaton 
reached her chair Miss Van Nyster was danc- 
ing on the other side of the hall. He saw she 
spoke to Jenkins, and apparently he answered 
in the negative, for the girl spoke again more 
emphatically and halt stopped; and though 
Jenkins did not loose his hold of her, they 
started in the direction Eaton stood. They 
stopped on reaching him, and Miss Van Nys- 
ter stretched out her hand for the card, which 
Eaton silently gave her. 

*¢ Thank you very much,”’ she said. ‘* You 
see I have changed my mind.” 

“«So I see,” dryly. 

The couple started again, and Eaton went 
outside and threw himself on a rustic seat. 
Through the windows he could see the revolv- 
ing couples, and he watched them absently, 
trying to form some opinion about this girl 
who so engrossed his thoughts. He stayed in 
the seat under a pine until the strains of a two- 
step floated out, hurrying in tardy couples and 
sending men looking for partners who had 
seemingly vanished off the earth. 

Then he rose and went inside. A group 
of officers was standing about Miss Van Nys- 
ter, and her card was passing from hand to 
hand. One man was asking her to give him 
this dance. ‘*No man as late as this should 
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expect to have his dance kept for him,’’ he 
said, laughing. 

‘*How many of us get our deserts, Mr. 
Fayerweather? How I deserve—what ?—for 
declining such a tempting offer !—and here is 
the rightful owner after all.*’ 

** Mr. Eaton,’” she said, as the men moved 
away, **I don’t want to dance, and will you 
take me outside ?*’ 

“You danced with Captain Jenkins,’’ he 
said, moodily. 

“¢ Yes, and I will with you, of course, if 
you prefer; but I am really tired to-night, and 
” was it Eaton's imagination, or did the 
girl’s voice tremble a bit. 

“I would much rather sit it out with you,” 
he said, cordially, “but you see I thought you 
didn’t want to dance with me, and that made 
me angry.”* 

*¢ You need not be, it is nothing of that 
sort, I assure you. I don’t want my wrap.” 

**I want you to have it, because the air is 
really cool and you may take cold,”’ he said, 
putting the cape carefully around her. 
‘¢ There, Iam dictational, am I not ?—but I 
do not want you to be ill.”’ 

*<You are very kind. Isn't it delicious out 
here to-night ?—and you have discovered my 
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favorite seat. I love it because one can lean 
so comfortably against this tree and see the 
harbor and the lights of the town. How 
pretty it all is !"’ she exclaimed with a sigh of 
content. 

The man looked intently a minute, then 
settled himself and drew out his cigarette 
case. 

*« You recollect you told me you liked the 
odor of cigarettes. Would you mind if I 
lighted one ?"” 

‘*No, indeed! My only regret is that I 
cannot join you.”” 

** Do,”” he said, offering the case. 

*©No. Much asI should like to, there is 
something within that prevents—the result 
of a long line of Puritan ancestors, I sup- 
pose.”’ She laughed a little and leaned her 
head more comfortably against the tree. Eaton 
struck a match and lighted his cigarette, then 
held the light, still burning; for an almost jm- 
perceptible second and looked at his compan- 
ion. The tiny flame showed only her face, 
but he thought she looked paler than he had 
ever before seen her ; and in spite of the bright 
tone there was an unmistakable droop at the 
corners of her mouth. 

(To be concluded in Vogue 6 March.) 
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THE SHACKLING TROUSERS — WHY NOT THE 
KNICKERBOCKER MODEL FOR WEAR ON ALL 
OCCASIONS ?>——MUST ALL MANKIND 
GO ABOUT WITH CYLINDERED 
LEGS BECAUSE SOME MEN’S 
CALVES ARE SHRUNKEN 
AND THEIR LEGS 
MISSHAPEN ? 

COVERT COATS COMEIN TWO LENGTHS— 
AN EFFEMINATE CUFF — PERCALES 
FADE—TARTAN PLAIDS LIKELY 
TO BE POPULAR 


Ow peculiar a man feels in an ill-fitting 
H coat. I wonder if the time will ever 
come when we men can dress ration- 

ally? In my opinion the modern coat and the 
detestable trousers cannot stand the pressure 
that comfort-loving men are bringing to bear 
against them. The long unhandy overcoat, 
the wrap-like Prince Albert and the ever 
baggy trousers must sooner or later give way 
to apparel that is modeled on the golf-suit lines. 
I am heartily in favor of knickerbockers. I 
do not see why the misshapen men should be 
permitted to influence the fashion of our gar- 
ments; because the trousers hide bow legs or 
crooked ones, is no reason in the world why 
ninety per cent. of the men should wear these 
uncomfortable garments. I have just come in 
town from the Maine woods where I have been 
shooting, and for three weeks I lived in knick- 
erbockers. I was leg free and happy; now I am 
strapped up like a Life Guardsman. I have 
to turn my trousers up. I have to keep my 
eyes on them over my knees to see that the 
trousers do not bag and I have to put up with 
bills for pressing. It is a nuisance. Why 
cannot we, a nation of free men, be independ- 
ent and wear knickerbockers about our busi- 
ness in the city. We all admit that the men 
who ride wheels look well in their knickers. 
Still we go into these ‘‘ cylinders ’*—these old 
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we see whose trousers fit no better and look 
no better than those that we don for our trip 
to dreamland! 

I have been looking over spring cloths and 
fixings—my mind as to what I shall wear is 
not made up—I have been shown a mass of 
such stuff as one would scarcely order for a 
horse blanket. I am going to be conservative. 
I cannot endorse loud, horsey clothes. I do 
not think that any well-bred man can. It is 
all very well to wear peculiar plaids and checks 
in the country. I rather like to see a loud 
suit on a man when he’s driving his cab toa 
practice coat, or roaming over his estates look- 
ing after his cattle ; but in town a loud check 
suit is out of place. 

In order to avoid conspicuous clothing you 
will have to study the p&tterns in the new 
suitings carefully. Avoid the loud plaids, the 
visible greens, daring browns and _ hideous 
blues. These new black-and-blue plaids are 
not to my liking. A man looks ill-dressed in 
colors that stand out prominently. Unless 
the tone in a plaid merges into the ground 
color of a fabric the effect is outré. 

The spring covert coats are to be cut in two 
lengths. The short length is a saddle coat. 
I like it so well that I shall wear it for walk- 
ing or riding. It just covers the sack coat. 
The back is full and straight. The strap 
seams are quite wide. It is a hard-looking 
sporty coat that I like. We must be mascu- 
line in our négligé dress ; we must be heavily 
booted, strongly and roughly clad. The 
covert gives one that free-and-easy look that 
smacks of the country and health. 

With your covert wear a tweed suit. 
It is bad form for a man to wear carefully 
pressed worsted trouserings, patent leather 
shoes, with a covert coat. He looks as if he 
had divided himself up into high form and out- 
ing. The scheme is ridiculous. 

For formal wear we shall have long, close- 
fitting Chesterfields of vicuna. They cling to 
the waist and are quite military. The lapels 
should be faced with silk. The cuffs are 
made plain, or have a three-inch turn- 
back cuff with rounded points. The 
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stove pipe trousers that hide all that is artistic 
and attractive. I advocate knee breeches for 
full?dress, formal dress, every kind of dress 
except night dress. My pajamas too are com- 
fortable—speaking of pajamas, how many men 





latter is rather effeminate, I think, and 
not in keeping with the chromatic 
masculine mode. 

Shirt patterns for spring will be quite 
vivid. The popularity of tartans has 
been felt, and the shirt-men offer stuffs 
that have all the brilliant Scottish hues 
in them. We shall have broken 
checks, plaids, stripes, and figures. 
Checks and stripes will be the tavor- 
ites. The very loud colors, when 
used in small, neat effects, are not at 
all bad. I should advise you to buy 
cheviots or madras. These are woven 
fabrics. Percales are printed. <A real 
fast percale does not exist. The acid 
in one’s perspiration drives the color 
out. Percales smack of cheapness. 
I really do not like them, and am glad 
to see them going out of style. 

Tartan plaid ties and imperials will 
be very popular this spring. I hear 
that the hatters will make hat-bands to 
match the ties. The popular tartan 
plaids are the Stuart, Victoria, Far- 
quharson, Hunting, Fraser, Cameron, Mur- 
ray, Victoria, Brodie, McDonald, Graham, 
and Forty-second or Black Watch. You 
ought to know all these plaids by name. 
The well-informed man of the period must 
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have everything that smacks of the Land-o’- 
cakes at his finger-tips. We must talk about 
“ goff,”’ tartan, clan, heather, as if we had 
been reared in kilts and fed on that clear white 
liquid that we mix with hot water to keep the 
winter out of us. 


CULLED HERE AND THERE 


Aron de Mohrenheim, Russian Ambassa- 
dor to France, lives in the noble Fau- 
bourg, rue de Grenelle, in an hétel 

originally built by the D’Estrées family, but 
which afterward passed into the hands of the 
Ducs de Tourgelle. It was in the gardens of 
this hétel that the children of Louis xvi. and 
Marie Antoinette, while they were in prison, 
were arrested, having been placed under the 
care of their gouvernante, the Duchess de 
Tourgelle. Most of the house is decorated in 
the style of Louis xv. and Louis xv1., and con- 
tains a suite of salons and superb throne room. 
The Baron is both a connoisseur and student, 
and during his long diplomatic life has gath- 
ered together a celebrated collection of paint- 
ings. Among them are fine examples of 
Ruysdael, Van de Velde, Claude Loraine— 
these three dated and signed—Guido Reni, 
Domenico, Mabuse, Bloemart, the Halte de 
Chasse by the Fleming Jan Miel, Jean Both’s 
Coliseum in the Sunlight, besides portraits of 
the Emperors of Russia and other historic 
personages. 

In the Baron’s own rooms is to be found the 
greater part of his literary and artistic treasures. 
Among them all and preeminent is his Tacitus 
library, which is the most complete in exist- 
ence, and on which collection he has spent the 
most of his life. There is the editio princeps, 
published by Leo x. in 1515 in Rome, and 
the edition of Germania, by Melanchthon, and 
given in 1557 to Camerarius; Aldi’s Venice 
edition, a Basle edition of 1519, and, above 
all, a Nuremburg edition of 1473, the most 
precious ‘¢ find,’’ as there are only four in ex- 
istence. The library comprises several divi- 
sions—diplomatic, political, historical, theolog- 
ical, Russian and French, while for want of 
room two or three other divisions are relegated 
to an upper floor. In the library hangs Knel- 
ler’s portrait of Addison, which the Baron is 
to bequeath to the South Kensington Museum, 
and a remarkable picture, the only portrait in 
existence of Diane de Poitiers, painted with a 
pink in her hand, and a lap dog. The most 
interesting picture is a portrait from life of 
Peter the Great, painted in Copenhagen. It 
is a fine face, with little of the truculence 
history has credited to him. This picture was 
in the possession of the King of Denmark, and 
was left by him to the notorious Countess 
Danner, after whose death a quantity of money 
was found in the pockets of her dresses, when 
they were sorted out for sale, the Countess 
having left all she had to charity. 


The most popular song-writers are Gabriel 
Fauré, Theo. Marzials, Hope Temple, Godard 
and Amy Horrachs. Fauré’s Nell, Mandoline, 
Lamento, are sung at all the great drawing- 
room musicales; and Godard’s Sweetheart, 
Awake, Chanson de Juliet, are equally 
charming, while On a Nankin Plate, by Amy 
Horrachs, is the embodiment of the plaint of 
a tiny soul plunged in the (china) blues. 


The Nice Lawn-Tennis Club have started, 
with a showing of forty-five members, a bicycle 
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tun which is all the **go’’ among the smart 
set there. The destination is the Cap d’An- 
tibe, when the party have a capital lunch- 
€on, an impromptu dance, and make the start 
home at three o'clock, ending up a delightful 
day by the whole party ‘‘ doing’ the «« Prome- 
nade des Anglais’ in Indian file. 


A certain article entitled Jews as Soldiers 
has attracted attention, and aprospos of this 
article a good story is told of the German 
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may be admitted to the English Bar as a priv- 
ilege. The question is now being discussed 
by the Committee of the Four Inns in re- 
gard to a famous Q. C. who was formerly 
Attorney-General of the Cape. Let us hope 
the Q. C. will succeed in putting an end to 
the custom. 


Mr. Frederick David Mocatta, the well- 
known Jewish philanthropist, received on his 
seventieth birthday the unique gift of an album 

containing addresses from 
no fewer than one hun- 
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Israelitish capture of a French Eagle in the 
Franco-Prussian War. One of the Roth- 
schilds, anxious to wipe out the stigma of 
cautious peacefulness under which his race 
labors, gave notice that he would present a 
handsome sum of money to any Hebrew 
soldier in the German Army who might cap- 
ture a French flag. Such a capture was made, 
and in due course of time the Jewish warrior 
came up for the promised reward. After he 
had received it, the delighted donor invited 
the recipient into his private room, and begged 
him to recount the brilliant episode. ‘* Well, 
my lord, it was in this way,’” said the hero: 
‘¢ The French soldier who carried the Eagle 
was also of the Race, so we did it on joint 
account.”’ 


The Spectator rejoices in W. D. Howells’s 
Idyls in Drab, construing it as a sign of 
regeneration, and goes on to say Mr. Howells 
is a fearful example—in his way almost as fear- 
ful as M. Zola—of the fatal result of building 
up a theory of one’s talent instead of letting 
the wind blow whither it listethe He was 
really meant to be severely and humorously an 
idealist, to see life delicately through a veil of 
sentiment, and the dusty, cast-iron tales of his 
realistic period are so many sins against his 
better nature. 


Here is an instance of the absurdity of old 
English customs continuing in these modern 
days to be observed simply because of the na- 
tional characteristic of conservatism. It is 
well known that an English barrister can go 
out and practice in any colony without hin- 
drance or delay, but if a distinguished Colonial 
barrister comes to London to practice, there is 
no such free trade showntohim. If he comes 
from Australia he has to ‘‘eat dinners”’ 
for three terms, or nearly a year, and then 





dred charities and other 
institutions with which he 
has been connected for 
many years, and which 
have owed much to his 
unostentatious munifi- 
cence. 


THE ART IN- 
TEREST 
BUILDING FOR THE 
FUTURE 


Fter a sufficiently 
warm discussion, 
which has lasted 

since the sale of the old 
property in 1895, and 
which has consumed the 
labors of three successive 
committees on site, the 
Academy of Design has 
finally selected and pur- 
chased a locality for its new building at One 
Hundred and Tenth Street and Amsterdam 
Avenue. So extreme a step has naturally 
been viewed with very various emotions by 
the members of an old and conservative body, 
and the opinions among the 

Academicians themselves 





INTERNATIONAL ART AT THE EXPENSE OF THE 
NATIVE ARTISTS 


At least three international exhibitions of 
paintings and sculpture are to be held in Eu- 
rope this year—in Venice, from 22 April to 
31 October ; in Stockholm,) during the spring ; 
and in Dresden, during the spring and sum- 
mer. All of them are to be important, and 
for all of them special efforts are to be made 
to secure valuable works from abroad—in 
Venice to such an extent that no Venetian ar- 
tist has been asked to exhibit, though any 
Italian painter may send in his work, at his 
own risk, if he so chooses. The Stockholm 
exhibition is under the patronage of Prince 
Oscar, youngest son of the King of Sweden 
and Norway, who extends a general invitation 
to American artists ; and for Dresden a com- 
mittee has been appointed to secure pictures 
by personal application—every art centre in 
Europe to be visited. 


A BRANCH OF ART THAT IS PROSPEROUS 


The prosperity and independence of the 
more capable sculptors in this country—if we 
may believe the newspaper stories—afford en- 
couraging reading. Mr. St. Gaudens has just 
completed and sent to the bronze founders his 
bas-relief of Colonel Shaw, on which he has 
been at work since 1881, having been too 
much pressed by other commissions to com- 
plete it sooner. It represents Colonel Shaw 
mounted at the head of his negro regiment, is 
fifteen feet by thirteen, and the sculptor is said 
to regard it as his magnum opus. Mr. Paul 
Bartlett is said to have abandoned his commis- 
sions in Paris, in order to come over here 
to compete for the Sherman statue of evil 
odor. Messrs. J. Massey Rhind and Chas. 
H. Niehaus are also said to have declined 
commissions in hand for this very elusive one 





range from ‘*So magnificent 
a situation! ’’ (Mr. J. G. 
Brown), to ‘* The greatest 
possible mistake !*’ (Mr. E. 
Wood Perry). The obvious 
objection that there was no 
sufficient population in this 
northwestern territory to sup- 
port the Academy exhibitions 
is met by the statement that 
these will be held in the old 
building for two years to 
come, and possibly longer— 
‘‘while waiting for the city 
to grow’’; and that mean- 
while the Academy schools 
will be started in the new 
locality. It is rather curious 
that the younger members of 
the institution were rather in 
favor of a down-town site— 
not above Fifty-ninth Street ; 
and it was the older men who 
held to the early availability 
of the more northern loca- 
tion. It has been asserted, by those claiming 
to have superior facilities for knowing, that in 
the space of a hundred years every species of 
dwelling-house will have disappeared from 
this island below the Harlem River, and that 
commerce and manufactures alone will reign 
supreme over the barren land. If this proph- 
ecy turns out to be true, the new site will 
be in the heart of the city twenty years hence. 
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in the bush. Occasions are exceedingly rare 
when a painter declines a commission of any 
kind. 

As a final touch to the Sherman-competition 
scandal, it is now said that Mr. Carl Rohl- 
Smith's successful design can be set up for 
$30,000, whereas the Society of the Army of 
the Tennessee has $80,000 drawn from the 
Treasury for this purpose. 











A TRIBUTE 
A Lthough a large woman she was a dis- 


tinctly feminine one, and a lesson to 

her sex in this, as in many other 
things. Rouged, powdered, and bewigged, 
she was still commanding, clever, and amus- 
ing, and the centre of interest at the Captain's 
table on board the Aurania on a westward 
voyage nearly ten years ago. She was 
accompanied by a girl belonging to a de- 
cayed English family of note, whom she was 
bringing over in the hope of her capturing a 


husband of fortune sufficient to counterbalance 


his American origin; her hope proved vain, 
however, for the girl returned as she came. 

The heroine of this sketch learned that a 
woman in the steerage had lost a little child, 
and that the funeral services and consignment to 
the deep would take place that same day. She 
immediately sought out the heart-broken young 
mother and, during the last sad rites, the social 
queen and poor immigrant sat together hand 
in hand on the main deck, surrounded by all 
sorts of ill-conditioned people. Her tears 
mingled with those of her bereaved sister, and 
her words of comfort with those of the kind- 
hearted clergyman who had volunteered his 
offices. During the rest of the voyage every 
day she spent some time with her humble 
friend, and on landing she presented her with 
a substantial token of her interest and regard. 
She never mentioned this incident, and her 
good deed was known to but one or two of 
the first cabin passengers who by chance be- 
came aware of it. 

Her name ! Why, everybody knew her, and 
gossipped about her, and, although she died 
alone, and forsaken by the one she cared most 
for, her friends did not fail to pay her all the 
respect in their power ; and those who knew 
her best will always feel tenderly toward a wo- 
man who, whatever her faults, never turned a 
deaf ear to those in sorrow or distress. 

Octavia. 


Se WHAT SHE WEARS vA 
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THE SEASON'S MODE EXCEPTIONALLY BECOM- 


ING TO THE YOUNG GIRL 


He young girl has never been more be- 
comingly dressed than this winter. In 
velvet and cloth with sleeveless blouse 

bodices, or boléros with sleeves, of long waists 
with high belts, high fur collars, large revers, 
pretty muffs on chains or ribbons or without, 
flowers and feathers on their hats, the ensemble 
as coquettish and distractingly charming as 
possible. For visiting what vision so lovely as a 
girl of sweet eighteen in pear! gray cloth, plain 
of skirt, with boléro and sleeves of velvet, deeper 
in tone, perhaps, her slender waist encompassed 
in folds of rose-crimson, a high corselet, with 
chemisette of lace and mousseline de soie, a 
tour de cou of deep rose-pink, with a jabot of 
lace fastened by a small diamond pin. Mer- 
cury-wings toque of gray velvet with white 
roses at the side, together with one white, up- 
standing feather. More roses at the back 
nestled on the hair above the high chinchilla 
collar. From the side of the muff, a small 
hand is drawing out a pale rose-pink card-case, 
the edges bound in silver beading, and the 
fragrance of violets floating in the air, as she 
moves, from the bouquet at her belt. How 
sweet and dainty, and what happy days are 


VOGUE 


passing when one may carry a rose-pink card- 
case, and be all the prettier for it! 


BLACK VELVET AND SABLE 


The second toilette has its peculiar charm. 
It is built of black velvet, the skirt untrimmed 
all round except for two narrow bands of 
sable, which form a small tablier, and ap- 
parently slip under a wide bias saffron velvet 
belt much crushed. These fur bretelles can- 
tinue on the bodice to the bust, where they 
lose themselves in black plissé pailletté, on 
mousseline de soie, jaboted on each side to the 
shoulders, meeting the saffron velvet tour de 
cou. There are Renaissance sleeves of black 
and white Pékin, rather wide stripes, and cut 
so that the stripes wind about the arm. Frills 
of rousse or yellowish lace at the wrists and 
the neck. Then the dearest of three-cornered 
capotes, of black pailletté embroidery, with a 
white rose at each corner, just above the ears, 
and in the centre, towards the front, a pouf 
of marabout. Anything more fascinating on 
the head cannot be imagined. 


DOTTED CREPE 


The newest crépe de chine is finely dotted 
over with chenille, the effect particularly soft 
and velvety. What can be lovelier in point of 
grace than this crepe? The wonder is that it 
has not been worn more this winter, since the 
great couturiéres abroad have constantly 
turned out beauty frocks of it, as they have 
also of plain poplin, which is extremely smart, 
but over here is just being talked about, and 
there is no possibility to get a choice of it, they 
say. Apropos of dotted crépe de chine, a de- 
lightful gown built of it was worn at a small 
dinner and box theatre party afterwards; and 
once having seen it, who would ever wear black 
crépe de chine again unless chenille dotted ? 
The skirt, bodice, and sleeves were all of this 
one material. The skirt was plisséd the 
whole length en demi-traine, and hung sepa- 
rately from its vivid pink silk lining of taffeta. 
The round bodice of pink silk was draped with 
crépe de chine pliss¢ drawn down into a wide 
rose-pink velvet belt, anda velvet tour de cou 
to match, with ear-tabs looped out very much, 
of pink mousseline de soie. Down the front 
of bodice there was a double ruffle of double 
mousseline de soie, plissé quite wide at the 
neck-band, but tapered suddenly into nothing, 
thereby preserving the lines of the figure per- 
fectly. The same plissés finished the long 
wrists, the sleeves being shirred over the arms 
and the tops in full double crépe plissé. A 
capote of pink roses was the happiest thought, 
the touch of slumbering poetry which one felt 
on first glancing at the gown made clear and 
evident. 


CARRIAGE COMFORTS 


A plum-purple satin carriage-cloak, lined 
with mink, with high collar, fur on both 
sides, double-breasted and very long, insures 
perfect comfort during long distance drives on 
wintry visiting days, when foot-muffs and 
hot-water tins are so necessary to keep our 
tempers as wellas our bodies from being 
chilled. 

We may count on a revival of cachemire 
and silk comination gowns. Baréges are to 
have the greatest popularity—those with silk 
warp to be seen now at the shops in Louis 
Seize designs. Cachemire d’Inde figures are 
most attractive forerunners as well as the pretty 
lawns and organdies —chiefly in floral designs, 
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on white and straw-colored grounds with our 
last year favorite beige tones, suggesting warm 
days, sunny skies and our annual exodus from 
the town. But spring fashions are a bit too 
far off to take anything for granted or very 
seriously. 


CUTS IN EVENING BODICES 


The square décolletage dropping into a V 
in the back is so much more graceful than 
when the low bodice is square both back and 
front. Both styles are modish, however. 
Where the floral garniture is not carried up to 
the shoulder or across it, on the left side, the 
flowers or choux of ribbon are always to be 
posed on the left of bust. Where the bodice 
is high the bouquet is on the left but on the 
top of high belt. Jeweled dog-collars, many 
strings of pearls, velvets and diamond slides, 
as broad as one can get them, become more 
and more the ultra smart finish for the neck in 
full dress, 


GARMENTS WORN BY TWO WOMEN WHO, BY 
COURTESY, ARE STILL DUBBED YOUNG 


The two visiting toilettes now to be men- 
tioned are worn by women who, in point of 
age, may be classed between the young matron 
and the matron proper, women of many sea- 
sons, who through the indulgence of friends 
continue to be still dubbed ¢¢ girls.’ Imagine 
a gown of French blue velvet, with a walking 
skirt paneled down the front with blue and 
green shot ribbed silk and velvet, the panel 
quite narrow and tapering, but so designed 
that it covers for nine inches the top of skirt all 
round like a cuirass. Boléro-sac of the ribbed 
material, having a box plait down the front and 
back pressed as flat as possible, and extending 
over the shoulders into jockeys with crenela- 
tions. Blue velvet sleeves of the new model 
are moderately draped at the top, with flaring 
gores over the hands. A high belt of laurel- 
green velvet, collar or neck-band to match— 
very much ruffled above, especially in the 
back, to give the high collareffect. Blue vel- 
vet hat, green wings, and blue curled tips 
wreathed about the crown. 

The other matinée was modeled after a 
paletot coat, and was built of straw-colored silk 
crépon, a delightful material for all such con- 
fections. In the back it was well drawn into 
the figure, while the fronts overlapped to the 
left, the upper one having one large rever 
turning over, as in a street coat. The high 
crépon collar was lined with yellow ostrich 
feathers, and a border of these feathers formed 
a lovely trimming for the single rever as well 
as the downward edge and cuff bordering of the 
coat sleeve. Lace plaitings fell from the out- 
side edge of cuffs, and more lace at the collar 
opening infront. The faintest of pink mauve 
silk was used for linings admirably. 

An imported “box”’ revealed a saut de 
lit, the garment we throw on the moment 
we first rise from our beds, built of apri- 
cot woolen crépon, exceedingly soft and deli- 
cate without linings. The skirts hang straight 
down to the feet and were sun-plaited, then 
mounted on a small empiécement of lace 
entredeux with white ribbons running through, 
and gathered all around it was a deep flounce 
of Renaissance lace, with long white taffeta 
ribbons to tie at the neck, around which was 
more falling lace. Sleeves loose flowing, hang- 
ing a little below the elbow, sun-plaited, like 
the skirt. 










































































Fig. 4134—Young matron’s dinner gown of black 
net spangled with silver in a design over a separate 
coral silk skirt, dancing length. Low square coral 
silk bodice draped with silver embroidered net, in 
slight blouse over a wide coral silk belt in folas. 
Shoulder bows and straps of coral ribbon, fastened by 
large antique discs of varied jewels. Biack tulle 
sleeves. Diamond chain. 

Fig. 4135 —Gown worn at small dinner of lavender 
gray tissue, pinkish tinge, over pink silk, A gath- 
ered skirt from the hips of dancing length. Tight, 
low, pink silk bodice draped with tissue, ruffled with 
French point on the left and caught with brooch of 
pink topaz. French point frills for sleeves, ruched 
with pink gauze quillings, and pink gauze belt to 
match, with bow on the left in the back. 


Fig 4137—A summer evening gown of white silk 
barége, with three rows of wide yellow English 
Point insertions sun-plaited. Gathered low bodice, 
with white mousseline de soie fichu drapery, 
flounced with English Point, and short sleeve frills 
to match, caught with jeweled pins, turquoise and 
diamonds. Bouquet of violets in the centre, Belt of 
soft turquoise blue Liberty silk tied in smart bow on 
the left, diamond buckle and diamond chain. 


Fig. 4136—Coral.red silk organdie dancing frock ; 
skirt in two flounces sun-plaited over soft piaited 
Liberty silk to match, Low square gathered bodice, 
Bertha and sleeve ruffling plaited in red tulle, with 
tulle bow on the left of corsage, and cluster of white 
gardenias, Red moiré belt. 


Fig. 4138-—Engagement announcement dinner- 
gown of white broché grenadine sprigged with lilies- 
of the valley. Round dancing skist with two white 
mousseline-de-soie puffs in hoops above the knee. 
Low gathered bodice with white satin belt crossed in 
front. Boléro of pink pearls in strings caught with 
strass and pearl centre ornament. White and pink 
double gauze shoulder bows. 

Fig. 4150—Youthful evening gown of grape-green 
crépe de chine. Skirt separate, gathered, or may be 
sun-plaited, with three rows of guipure puffings. 
Low, round bodice, belted with green and rose- pink 
gauze ribben,long ends in the back. Guipure boléro 
with rose-pink velvet revers around the neck. Single 
puff crépe de chine sleeves. Giant eglantine rose on 
the left. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
JAMES LANE ALLEN AND THE PROBLEM NOVEL 


Ames Lane Allen in future years will 
probably point to Flute and Violin, as 
the best of his early books. While not 

fairly representative of Kentucky life, accord- 
ing to the criticisms of the Blue Grass region, 
it 1s written in a style characterized by ex- 
quisite modulation of language and by a 
cleverness and brilliancy in character drawing 
which Mr. Allen has not since excelled or 
even equaled. Of A Kentucky Cardinal, 
James Lane Allen has less cause to be proud. 
It is disappointing, in that it suggests the 
possibility of better work than the author is 
evidently willing to take the time or the 
pains to do. Its inevitable sequel is the next 
step in the easy descent toavernus. For with 
all its faults, and it has many, A Kentucky 
Cardinal is what the girls would call ‘‘a 
sweet book.’’ If they lay down Aftermath 
with any admiration for the author’s clever- 
ness, their tribute has its origin in a different 
source. Mr. Allen’s progress, however, did 
not end there. If he is to be remembered at 
all when the literary history of the century is 
written, it will be for having produced A 
Summer in Arcady, the first distinctively 
American novel of the ‘* problem ”’ school. 


* 
* * 


For while we have had Tess and Jude 
from Mr. Hardy, and their various unpleas- 
ant sisters and brothers from the unclean pen 
of Grant Allen, from Rider Haggard, from 
Lucas Malet, and from a numerous following 
of the penny-dreadful school, it seemed almost 
a convention, while being as unconventional 
as possible, that the heroes, and more 
especially the heroines, should confine their 
varied unfortunate or libidinous experiences to 
the less experimental and hence, obviously, 
more problematical ground of Europe. The 
moral code of the country districts of Wes- 
sex and Cornwall is not particularly high. It 
was not impossible to believe that laxity in 
the construction of one of the commandments 
was looked upon as less of an offence against 
the community than theft or murder, But 
Mr. Allen, coming over to recruit the noble 
band of problem writers, found the conven- 
tional field occupied by authors with whom 
he could not successfully compete. So with 
an enthusiasm worthy of his cause, he 
brought his hero and heroine into his own 
land, his own state—nay, almost within a 
stone’s throw of his own home. 

* ® 

The reader is assured by James Lane Allen 
in his preface that the book is moral, and that 
the road to the problem novel is paved with 
good intentions—a condition of affairs it 
would be exceedingly impolite to doubt. But 
the product of moral forces working over good 
intentions is in this case revolting. Its mor- 
ality cannnot be impugned, because the word 
alway connotes the aim of the author and the 
effect on the reader. It is simply better to 
describe the book as unclean. 

* 
* * 

The causes of the problem novel, accord- 
ing to its chief exponents, are the mighty 
transformations that are taking place in the 
relative position of man and woman through- 
out the civilized world. But it is not ex- 
plained in what way it is hoped that the 
condition of man or woman will be benefited 
by parading as natural, and in some instances 
laudable, what has always been recognized as 
a defect, apparently insuperable in all civili- 
zation. Nor is it evident as a consequence 
why the problem writers, whose work is to 
light the way for reform, should not dwell 
upon other forms of human misery, more 
dangerous to society and not less common 
nor more obscure. Literature so far has 
failed to produce any absorbing novel upon 
the justification of arson, pleading as an exten- 
uating cause the stress of poverty and the 
necessity of obtaining insurance money. Nor 
has the social reformer expanded in fiction 
over the present relations of society and the 
sneak thief, or bink robber, or murderer, or 
blasphemer, or extortioner, as also are these 
publicans. But, considering the ready popu- 


larity that has paid the penny to all the la- 
borers in the problem vineyard, the cause of 


their singular concentration of endeavor seems 
hardly to need any explanation. 
x< 
* * 

For centuries authors have endeavored to 
solve the problem of the proper relation of 
man to woman, but no literature save the 
Jewish has produced any book whose solu- 
tion has survived to point the way for suc- 
ceeding generations. The lasting popularity 
of the work of the ancient Hebrew through 
over fifty centuries has caused the solution of 
the problem, as transcribed, to become part 
of the moral code of every civilized com- 
munity. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
It is very simple. This have we known 
from our youth up. But there is nothing 
else to say. 


Ghost. 


ONE DOLLAR CONTRIBUTION 
SECURES ONE HUNDRED 
GOOD GIFTS 


‘* I'll never cast a flower away, 
That might go as a gift from me ; 
A flower—a faded flower— 
But it is done reluctantly.”’ 
Sylvanus Lyon. 


4s Nd there is $1 for the Moderation 

A Society’s good charities and Help- 

ing Hand Guilds. I wish it were 

$100 for they do so much good to the 
poor with so little.”’ 

And this was followed with the thanks of 
the receiver and the kind wishes of the giver. 

It was the morning meal at ** The Den,”’ 
and the large family table was surrounded 
with godmother, parents and children; the 
speaker and giver was a lady visitor en route 
for her Virginia home. She was a teacher, 
refined, intelligent and really good. She 
thus expressed her feelings as she placed a4 
new silver dollar certificate on the table. 

So little? This gift and wishing more ! 
She did not know how a stray sunbeam gives 
glory to the prison cell, or how a little 
sympathy and love will rejoice sorrow and 
misery. She had never seen the tiny blossoms 
of the Moderation Society, giving happiness in 
the slums; she had never gone down to the 
lowly with little gifts—better (at times) than 
jewels or riches, and thus did not understand 
how deeds and feelings and thoughts of kind- 
ness are magnified when received by sick and 
weary souls. 

This one dollar bought the subjoined list 
of articles, which brought pleasure into the 
lives of the people specified. 

One dozen lead pencils and shoe-strings, 
wholesale, cost 7 cents; these made St. 
Peter’s Blind Beggars rich and happy. Five 
cents each was a good start for four bankrupt 
newsboys, and Nelson, the Dane, had a good 
ten-cent dinner of pork and beans; ten boli- 
vars with sweitzers gave joy to many hungry 
‘*gutter-snipes’’ at the Journal stand under 
the bridge archway. 

Near Benjamin Franklin’s fine bronze fig- 
ure in Printing House Square, and directly 
opposite good Greely’s, old Maggie, gray and 
lame, peddles daily on the crossing a few 
apples and peanuts. The day was dark and 
dreary, sales slow, and twelve cents bought 
her out, and a score or more of ragged, greedy 
urchins, always there, hustled and yelled for 
even a shell or piece of this treasure-gift. 

Real Java or Maricaibo coffee is delicious, 
but if you cannot buy either of these, rye cof- 
fee is a nutritious and a pleasant beverage. 
One package of this and two stale loaves cost 
only sixteen cents, and this furnished two 
good meals for Loretta, the Italian widow 
with six small children, giving a good credit 
to our account, 

And now it is best to reckon our accounts 
—look to our capital remaining, and examine 
our list of helpful gifts and expenses. A 
good merchant often balances his books. 

Let us see. Over 70 cents of our $1.00 
gift expended, and only forty-five recipients 
of aid. Economy and care with wholesale 
purchases are needed now, and a large num- 
ber of thankful receivers are necessary to bal- 
ance books correctly. It is so easy to start 
any business, and so many fail in the end; 
and thus we must make better investments 
for our full returns of 100 happy ones from 
our $1.00. 

A good idea comes. There are 65 little 
sick, weak, lame and blind ones in the chil- 
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dren’s nursery ; we will and can giveall there 
a tiny gleam of joy, for ‘* Even rich gifts wax 
poor if givers are unkind,’’ and little ones 
are blessed with love and sympathy. With 
two pounds of broken candy, 16 cents, and 
one pound of wee little cake animal crackers 
(40 to the pound) and a few sweet flowers, 
Friend Brace can give one candy and one 
cake and a look at the beautiful flowers to ail 
the nurslings in his sick ward. : 


No. of No. of 
Articles. Receivers. 
24 pencils and shoe-laces to St. Peter's 
BOGGS... cocccvces.s ee 
20 newspapers to start fournewsboys.. .04 
1 dinner to Nelson, the Dane .. .... .10 
20 bolivars and sweitzers to twelve 
WE evn jiceas dntvcevedes ia a 
3 one rye coftee and two loaves o 
bread to Italian Loretta.... ..... .14 
100 wee animal cakes and candies to 
sixty-five nursery sick........... -65 
158 $1.00 


All results of the $1.00 gift. 


This is a true story of a little free gift, 
very carefully expended, showing how much 
and well anyone can do with trifles. 


SHEER FABRICS 
oO“ finds sheer gauzy fabrics of many 


varieties much in demand this sea- 

son. Even the simple French mus- 
lin at 40 cents per yard is made for evening 
dresses over silk slips, with much lace and 
many ribbons as offsets. Mousseline de soie 
is deservedly popular. One variety of great 
beauty has a raised design of crescents in silk 
embroidery over its cobweb surface. This is 
seen in most bewitching shades of blue, pink, 
green, yellow and mauve. Price, $3.25 per 
yard. For vests, panels and other “¢ let in ”’ 
trimmings the all-over laces are in demand, 
ranging in price from $1 to $16 per yard, 
not more than half a yard in width. Crin- 
kled chiffonette, with alternate satin stripes, 
is novel and most attractive. Price, $2.50 
per yard. A costly but effective chiffonette 
is seen, with plaid pattern of satin stripes and 
flowered design in rich eastern coloring be- 
neath the plaid. This is found in white or 
black groundwork, eighteen inches in width. 
Price, $3.25 per yard. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR [LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


HOW SLENDER PURSES CAN PROVIDE THEIR 
OWNERS WITH THOSE DELIGHTFUL COSTUME 
ACCESSORIES COMPRISED UNDER THE HEAD 
OF JABOTS, FICHUS, BOLEROS—-ERMINE 
SHOULD BE SPARINGLY UsSED— 
PRETTY BRUNETTES IN ROYAL 
BLUE—MODEL FOR DECOLLETE 
BODICE—VELVET SHOULDER- 

CAPES AND WRAPS 


HINTS FOR DEFT FINGERS 


Ecause there is so much expensive hand- 
B embroidery on the bodices of all smart 
gowns, women especially interested in 
advice and suggestions given in this paper, 
and who will not wear a gown unless it is 
smart-looking, must decide to employ much 
of their time in doing all that kind of em- 
broidery and in making up empiécements, 
plastrons, vests, collars, etc. In the present 
mode accessories count tremendously and 
form the costly feature of enormous dress- 
making bills. These little things are, as we 
know, the main things in dress. It is a 
saving of many hundreds a year to be deft 
with one’s fingers—to fashion jabots, boléros, 
cravats, fichus, wide belts, and the many 
little neck finishings so much in vogue. 

The talent ‘for reproducing at sight—to 
“carry things in the eye,’’ as the phrase 
goes—is something to be very proud of and 
to be encouraged in families with daughters. 
This point is dwelt on in this paper from time 
to time, because many women possess the 
gift, but are too timid to try their hand. It 
is for their encouragement especially that hints 
are given of how many things may be made 
at home—and the choicest things at that. 

A good plan for a beginner is to buy a col- 
lar or a plastron, and use it for a model, and 
to invent something quite different by chang- 
ing the color, the material, and to substitute 
quite another scheme of trimming. Little by 
little one’s faculty develops, and a few expe- 
riments work wonders. The shops will not 








sell certain materials which they are making 
up themselves for novelties ; but very pretty 
substitutes are always at hand, with the ad- 
vantage of not being as commonly worn as 
those on sale. It seems a very simple thing 
to take a band of ribbon fitting the neck, 
and with plissés of mousseline de soie, chiffon, 
or gauze, to sew on rows of ruching until it is 
high and full ; then to add three or four fine 
mink or marten tails across the shoulders, and 
four or six across the bust, with loops of rib- 
bon or heads tucked in between the ruchings. 
Larger bows in the back, and then fasten 
with large hooks and eyes underneath in 
front. 

Quite a different effect is produced if bias 
velvet, lined with satin (take green or 
blue, for instance, and line with a paler 
shade of the same color, or white) is: substi- 
tuted for these transparent ruchings, the vel- 
vet turned into rufflings, those on the shoulder 
deeper than those above, with the edges 
trimmed with narrow fur, or clusters of tails 
alone falling over the lower ruffle. 

For evening wear at the theatre, pale vel- 
vets with ostrich tips, or chiffon and feath- 
ers, ribbons and lace, all suggest pretty com- 
binations. As the spring days advance, these 
little accessories will be quite sufficient to 
wear with cloth gowns, and how jaunty and 
becoming they are on young figures, tripping 
along wearing the early spring hat, while 
older women owe quite as much to these 
charming confections worn over light wraps. 
Satin and velvet muffs with bits of fur, one 
or two heads, a few tails, a smart bow of rib- 
bon, are always desirable, and for afternoon 
visits quite the prettiest and safest, prettiest, 
because we may carry them with a grace im- 
possible to large fur ones, and safest— because 
our pet chinchilla or sable is much too prec- 
ious to be tossed with the customary pile of 
wraps and furs at a friend’s house. 


AN ERMINE CREATION 


Very much more is said about the fashion 
of wearing large ermine bows under the chin 
than their popularity warrants. Of all uses 
to which fur is put that is the most trying. 
A fur bow in the first place must naturally be 
horribly stiff, and in the second place large 
bows, usually destroy the lines of head and 
shoulders, while in the third place no com- 
plexion but that of a lovely infant can stand 
much ermine. The reason why ermine is so 
becoming is due to its admixture with dark 
furs, showing only light touches of it instead 
of a whole surface. This refers especially to 
furs worn in daylight. Grebe, now so modish, 
holds the same relation. It looks well as a 
part of a wrap, not asa whole. Whenever 
it is used too profusely it loses its charm, and 
is unbecoming because it is flat and rigid to a 
degree. 


A COSTUME FIT FOR A BRUNETTE 


I wish all the pretty brunettes would 
secure a royal blue gown. They are simply 
fascinating in them. They require nothing 
in the way of trimming, as one may see for 
themselves should they meet the same beauty 
I encountered a day or two ago. There was 
to be sure the pretty face, the good figure, to 
set off a well made plain cloth gown in two 
pieces, skirt and jacket-bodice, belted with a 
blue leather belt and gold buckle. As the 
day was mild, only a chinchilla collar, very 
deep and full over the shoulders, with high 
collar and muff to match, were needed. On 
the head was worn that most chic of all hats, 
the mousquetaire in black velvet with blue 
velvet band and bow and black osprey plume 
curling backward at the left side, together 
with a becoming veil and tan suede gloves. 
Nothing could be more simple. Yet nothing 
was more unmistakably comme il faut. One 
felt there was not a button missing anywhere 
—the only way to describe the perfection of a 
toilette charming from its foundation. 


BODICE OF SILK AND SPANGLED NET 


Pretty models for décolleté bodices are al- 
ways in demand, and the one about to be 
mentioned has the advantage of looking well 
in almost any material—velvet, satin, silk, or 
any of the transparent varieties, and easily 
made at home. There is, to begin, a plain, 
close-fitting round bodice, the décolletage 
lower in front than usual, because of the 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Fig. 4133—Spring walking gown of beige cache- pink over pink silk slip. Low, square belted bedice, the centre, posed a little to the left. Low, crescent- Fig. 4141—Visiting gown of watered grenadine in 
mire, Skirt separate from silk lining, trimmed in witha high tulle blouse above a white velvet dia- shape bodice, belted with the same gauze ribbon. violets, greens, and ambers. 





Separate skirt rather 
front with narrow panels of white poplin inserted, mond-sprinkled belt. Diamond velvet shoulder Violets in bow on left side. Doubie scalloped tissue long, over violet silk, ruched on the bottom with Kj 
cachemire edged with darker silk braid, lace-leat fin- straps caught with large diamond buttons. lace tall- bertha edged with narrow white velvet ribbon. black lace, High, tight-fitting, round bodice of i 
ish. White poplin bolero without sleeves, covered ing below. Double shaded p nk tulle sleevesin short White tulle twist, drapery finish, caught with pearl tucked violet tissue, with cardinal red velvet belt. i 
with fine braiding with broad braid leaf finish de- frills. brooches. Violet velvet crenelated yoke, embroidered in vio- Wy 
sign. New sleeves, poplin cuffs braided and crene- Fig. 4149—Dancing gown of sun-plaited white- Fig. 4142—At a spring wedding. Gray cachemire let spangles and beads, with plaited fall of black mh 
lated, collar to match. White gauze vest striped dotted grenadine, a Separate skirt over straw-color skirt, sun-plaited. Jacket bodice to match, or of Chantilly. Long sleeves, divided top puffs, black i 
with black velvet, and black velvet belt. silk. Three large grenadine rosettes on the lett, pray suéde superposed over white satin, with scal- lace at wrists and for neck ruff. ii 

‘ ‘ : P > with a yellow poppy in each centre. Tight-fitting loped edges. Double satin-revers, Collars, the up- 

eotsl a es eo Ghee hone cuirass of white satin, embroidered in etdiee chain- per one covered with yellow guipure. New model Fig. 4144—Dove gray canvas skirt, hanging sepa- 


- «fgg, stitch and studded with hyacinth stones, Straw sleeve laced with gray ribbon over white satin. sately over gray silk, rached on the bottom with the 
rong Bt ts es en po Bins ng tao color tulle bodice drapery and sleeve frills. Corsage White gauze chemisette and choker. Malteselace same, Pale gray velvet boiéro jacket, having an 


== 


: drapery caught with large silk ies on the lett. wrist and neck frills. White kid belt, turquoise all-over embroidery of black chenille net work, com- ft 
i » Been. ptr laa tag Pg sleeves, single Fig. 4248-- Débutente’s pred ay + = dinner gown of buckle, and turquoise jacket buttons. Turquoise bined with gray silk braiding in wide and narrow f 
P h : sky-blue basket tissue. Skirt separate over soft velvet toque, draped with tulle of the same shade. braids, Absinthe green vest. Black satin belt and 1 
Fig. 4147—Ball and dinner gow>. Three white silk, gathered and clinging. with bow of wide White aigrette, blue tulle rosette, and pearl buckle choker. Appliqué ruff. Tight sleeves, very little a; 
flounced separate tulle skirts in two shades of rose- blue and white gauze ribbon, a bunch of violets in at the back. 


top drapery, braided lower arm with lace wrist frills. 
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(Continued from page 126) 
manner of trimming. Two widths of scarf 
jetted net, or any fancy spangled net, is 
brought together to drape the front—a little 
en blouse—the net carried up perhaps two 
inches above the bodice in front, and sloped 
off to nothing toward the shoulders. A me- 
dium satin or velvet riobon starts from the 
waist line on each side, and is drawn up on 
the bodice, holding the net blouse in place ; 
then it is pinched in with each scarf at the 
top, over which is placed a ribbon rosette. 
When the scarfs separate in the middle, they 
are drawn down into a point to bodice top. 
A narrow twist of ribbon stretches for a few 
inches from these rosettes to two others—one 
on either side, holding them by a chain, the 
latter being sewed to the top of décolletage. 
The effect of this bridge of ribbon across the 
neck itself is odd and pretty. Fora dancing- 
gown flowers might take the place of ribbon 
rosettes—forgot-me-nots, primroses or violets, 
with chains of flowers between. With a 
mousseline de soie bodice and skirt, no danc- 
ing-frock could be prettier. The sleeves are 
short, single puffs, very full, but not out- 
standing to any marked degree. A double- 
faced satin ribbon belt in easy folds falls in 
long ends at the back. There may be a 
ruffie of Maline lace below the belt—from 
the hips round—and a frill of the same lace 
over the top of the sleeves. When the fig- 
ure is slight that addition is improving. 


FOR HEAD ORNAMENT 


A theatre toque which may readily be 
made in an hour or so has a velvet brim 
gathered on into many pretty bias wrinkles, 
which she must adjust as she sews it on. 
The crown consists of a loose wrinkled 
drapery crushed artistically, by which it is 
given an irregular lot of points, and let one 
side be raised a little higher than the other 
for becomingness. Towards the back let 
there be an aigrette upstanding, with a full 
mount of feathers. Small ostrich tips are 
pretty, and then finish by putting in a white 
silk lining. Any color in velvet most be- 
coming and in harmony with one’s gown and 
wrap will answer. The aigrette looks far 
better when it matches the toque, as it has 
no other trimming to relieve it. A short 
theatre jacket of silver gray Liberty velvet is 
charming, so inexpensive, and goes with 
everything. The prettiest have loose backs, 
but are extremely well fitted at the sides and 
not too full in front, with wide sleeves en 
gigot, and high collar. When the collar is 
lined with ermine, and a small cuff rolled up 
at the wrist, the coats are very chic. White 
watered bengaline answers very well indeed 
where one has no fur. Lined with China 
silk of the same shade of gray, with an inter- 
lining, they are quite warm, and the most 
useful, dressy little affairs one could have, 


THE BEAUTY TABLE 


Uite the cosiest corner in the house— 

O be it large or small— is sure to be 
the boudoir of mine hostess, where 

such delightful bits of gossip and cheery little 
family jokes are discussed among the fav- 
ored few admitted to its delights, that the 





very faintest recollection of time passed within 
its doorway brings a smile to one’s lips. 

This is the room of all others that re- 
ceives the personal tone of its owner and 
occupier; what the library is to the man— 
the den of freedom and absolute comfort— 
such to the woman is her boudoir. 

If the inmate be a healthy, happy order of 
woman it is not associated with perfume and 
shadow, but with the cheeriest of fires and 
the warmest of suns, while the delicate odors 





of rose-blossoms and violets only are needed 
to breathe forth their delicate fumes and 
leave a pleasant sense of sweetness of nature. 
Placed between the windows, well under the 
brackets of gas or electric fixtures, stands 
the first item of importance, useful and orna- 
mental, in the room—in fact, nothing less 
than the dressing-table and its numerous 
furnishings. 

One of the handsomest as well as most 





fashionable toilet tables of the day is of an- 
tique Dutch build, of inlaid work in various 
natural woods on a background of polished 
mahogany. The most commodious and con- 
venient, as also most elegant aftair of this 
period, is a combination of bureau and table— 
a bureau with its inconveniences removed, yet 
a table with many conveniencesadded. Often 
in front where the drawers of a bureau would 
be it is built with a low, flat shelf, which 
serves as a foot-bench, the open space allow- 
ing a chair to be well drawn up toward the 
low swinging mirror. The top of this bureau- 
table is broad, giving plenty of room for a 
liberal outlay of toilet implements. Flat 





stationary boxes either side of the table are 
covered with lids, whose inner side 1s no less 
beautifully decorated than their outward and 
more visible—for the same beautiful inlaid 
design repeats itself within. 

If the period of the table be considered in 
its furnishing, one has but to visit a shop of 
antiques—perhaps several—and pick up, bit 
by bit, old Dutch silver pieces, quaint, indeed, 
if somewhat clumsy of design, among which 
the round velvet-backed mirror with its long, 
flat, pointed handle is familiar and dear to 
the lover of the ‘‘ old time.”’ 

After, however, seeing a very novel and 
thoroughly complete set of silver-gilt set with 
turquoises suit itself to the comfortable pro- 
portions of this antique piece of furniture, 
there seemed no reason why one should not 
combine the old and new, modern and an- 
cient, without adverse criticism. This beau- 
tiful set is completely supplied with combs, 
brushes, mirror, large and small powder- 
boxes, various cologne bottles, atomizer, per- 
forated salts bottle and so on—it would seem 
each so graceful and artistic of design, with 
the dull blue stones showing artistically 
against the gold background. As for the pin- 
cushion, ‘that is most perfect. Of blue mir- 
ror velvet, round and rather small in size, it 
is edged at the bottom with a narrow band of 
gold, while from the centre rises a straight 
point of gold set with a single large turquoise. 
This serves as a ring-holder as well as pin- 
cushion. 

‘If one’s choice turns to the draped dress- 
ing-table so well adapted to a country house 
and summer days, there are many pretty vari- 
eties as to model and drapery. It is safest to 
have one of this description especially built 
for one, as those found ready at the uphols- 
terer’s are apt to fall short in many points. 
For comfort, the table must be both broad 
and low—not rounding out too much in the 
front, as that pushes the chair too far from 
the mirror. Then, too, in draping it the 
curtains should be well caught back and the 
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centre Jambrequins short. The daintiest 
covering is of muslin or lace, the latter being 
now most fashionable. 

A mixture of china and silver toilet articles 
is quite 4 la mode, or if the number is to 
come within certain limits, china in un- 
broken simplicity can be employed. Pale 
green and lilac are successful combinations of 
color in boudoir decoration, in which case the 
toilet table can be of light green sateen 
beneath its lace coverings, in which case the 
china is found sprinkled over with single 
violets. Brushes, mirror, tray, powder-boxes 
and ring-tree match, while the furnishings of 
the wash-handstand, basin, water-jug and 
their companions, as well as tiles and mirror- 
frame of the mantle shelf may be made to 
echo the same dainty decoration. However 
simple or complex the surroundings, these 
two results must be arrived at—comfort and 
beauty. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, : 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identity the reply. 

(3) Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Ye weay A questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 





So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 800 


questions numbered and indexed in Vogue 
office. 
339. Birth Announcement Cards. 


E. H. H., Colorado.—Will Vogue kindly an- 
swer the two following questions : (1) What 
is the correct form for an announcement card 
of a child's birth ? 

(2) How soon after the birth should such 
cards be sent out? 

(1) Toannounce the birth of a child have 
its name and date of birch printed on a card 
about 14%x2\%. Enlcose this with your own 
card, 

(2) Between two weeks and a month after 
the birth of the child. 


340. Spring Suit. To B., Raleigh.— 
(1) Would a gray, smooth-faced cloth be 
suitable for a spring suit, and would you have 
it braided and lined with a contrasting shade 
of silk ? 

(2) Iam fair with brown eyes and dark 
red hair. Would a black grenadine over a 
green taffeta be a good device for a visiting 
dress for spring and summer ? 

(3) Will you kindly tell me if smooth and 








rather heavy white paper, with a monogram 
in green, would be stylish? Will you suggest 
something that would be good form ? 

(1) A smooth-faced gray cloth, braided 
with black and lined with a contrasting silk 
would be stylish. Green and purple shot 
silk makes a pretty lining for gray. 

(2) Black grenadine makes a chic visiting 
gown for summer. We should advise making 













it over a pistach green taffeta, as the duller 
shades have been worn so much. 

(3), The correct paper was described in the 
answers to correspondents, No. 823, in 
Vogue 4 Feb. 


341. Calling. Questioner, New York.— 
Should a man call upon girls who gave a 
dance which he attended, though he went to 
the dance by the invitation of another girl— 
a friend of those who gave the dance? The 
girl was invited and asked to bring a man 
with her. The man had never met the 
hostesses before their dance and was not 
asked to call. 

A man who has attended a dance given by 
young ladies whom he did not know, at the 
invitation of a friend, should send his cards 
within a week afterward, addressed to the 
mother of the young ladies, as well as to 
them. He should not call personally unless 
he has been asked, 
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SPRING FASHIONS IN LINEN COLLARS 


Te: @, &.'S. 


material will be 


342. Shirt Waists. 
Philadelphia.—(1) What 
most used for shirt waists ? 

(2) Will percales be worn? 
scribe the newest style. 

(3) What is the easiest method of laun- 
dering duchesse lace handkerchiefs ? 

(1) Madras, in stripes and plaids, also fine 
flannels in greens and reds. 

(2) Percales will be worn and come in 
stripes and plaids, like the Madras. By 
writing to James McCutcheon & Co., the 
jinen store,'14 West 23d Street, you can ob- 
tain samples of all the new shirtings. 

(3) If the handkerchief is much soiled, 
soak it for several hours in warm water and 
good white soap, free from alkalies; wash in 
two or three waters until perfectly clean. Let 
it lie a few moments in delicate blue water. 
Then put a piece of linen on the ironing 
board, and pin very carefully each point, per- 

(Continued on page vi) 
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Mouson’s New Perfume 















uses e 


Whiting’ $ 


Standard 
Papers 


not only because they are stylish, 
artistic and refined—but because 
of their pure fibre, deiicate surface 
and easy writing qualities 
Wuitinc Parer Company 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


Beee 


not too expensive. 





VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


Is inconceivably deli- 
cate and lasting, yet 


HAVE YOU TRIEDIT? 
GEO, BORGFELDT & CO., 


U.S. Agents, 





Mouson’s Violette de 
la Reine is certainly 
the most churming. 


, Of all perfumes 


! 
9G, 





New York City. 
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Upheld by Beautiful Women 


AK 


yo the finest, most delicately perfumed 
and purest Toilet Soap manufactured. 
Always ask for and insist upon having 


White Rose Transparent 


Everywhere 
C4T11-) Giycerine Soap. srizszaier 


MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS 


SOR ROVSOS 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOMGIN, VERMOUTH and YORK 







We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
tuted liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any bar inthe 
world. Being compounded tn accurate 
proportions, they will always be found of 
uniform quality, 


Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 

tails made of the same material and pro- 

. portions, the one which is aged must be 
the better. 


a ) Try owe YORK Cocktasl—made with- 
: out any sweetening—dry and delicious, 

‘ For saleon the Dining and Buffet Cars 

of the principal railroads of the U, S, 


+ AVOID IMITATIONS. 
f For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers 


—— @. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props., 
39 Suecévik N; Y. Hartford, Conn, 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


TAG ONO | 








“CHARLES E Pervear Agent 





S 
| $€39393335599 








The label of every bottle of genuine 
Farina Cologne bears the word 


‘* Gegenuber.’’ 


| See that this label is on the bottle you buy. 











Send for free pamphlets te 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York 





on emmy Cases 


Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 
with gold, and hold- 


ot Vogue, sent post 
age free and secure 
Jy packed to any 
address in the Unit- 


ad 25. 
his is a superior 
binder, with no cut- 
ting, punching or 
defacement of the 

aper necessitated, 

t is light and dur- 








a bound volume, handsomely designed. 

A similar case bound in soft brown leather, most 
agreeable to the touch and ong oa in gold, supplied 
for $2.25, postage free, This leather-bound case is 
designed especially for drawing-room tables, for 
which it makes a handsome ornament, 





Address, 
VOGUE, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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Book of Samples for a postal 


{\\ American Hair Cloth Company. PAWTUCKET, 


| It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 





ing thirteen copies | 


ed States on receipt | 


able, and looks like 





























'**FAST BIND-=- 
FAST FIND-- 





A proverb never stale in thrifty mind,” 
Maybe Shakespeare foresaw S.H. & M. Certainly if 
you BIND with it, you will always FIND your skirt 
1 _ condition, 

o Rough Surface to deface the shoe, No 
Coarse Fibres to catch the dirt. No Ugly Kinks— 
| fits edge of every skirt perfectly. 

Look on the back for the letters S. H. & M. 
If your 
dealer will not supply you we will. 

ay A yar ig labels -~_ materials mailed free. 


. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 





The expression of the dressmaker, A)\ 
caused by Hair Cloth today being AN 
a case of necessity—not a matter 
of choice 
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All dealers should carry 
these styles 
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The Ball and Socket Fastener. ’ 


An ingenious pate nted device for securely and invisibly 
fastening ladies’ and clu'diren’s garments in genera 1, =) 
kets, Warsts, and eyeleg suils i particular. Endorsed : 


¢ plac . 
Q dressinakers. 


¢ Safer than Buttons and Batton Holes! 
( Surer than Hooks and Eyes! 
¢ Simpler than either and OUT OF SIGHT! 
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RE eS RS ket. If your dealer hasn't 
cit, send us his neve and address, and postage for free 
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lates prefer 


WHITMAN'S 
Instantaneous 
Chocolate 


to all others. It is distinct- 
ively delicious—distinct- 
ively pure, 

Your grocer has it in 1 Ib. and 4% Jb. tins. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philada. 
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(Continued from page 128) 
fectly smooth, stretching evenly on the board, 
leaving the wrong side of handkerchief upper- 
most. Iron before it is dry, which will give 
sufficient stiffness. Rub your iron on wax 
first to be sure it is smooth, and be careful it 
is not too hot. 





FASHION IN DOGS’ 
BELONGINGS 


Bus are severely plain, and red and 


black are the fashionable colors, al- 
though checks and plaids are also 
used, No. 4120 is made of plain cloth in 
either red or black, ornamented only with 
rows of stitching, but with the little collar 
that gives it character; it is fastened in 





front by two buttons to match the cloth, and 
has a strap underneath. 

No. 4121 is of checked reversible cloth 
edged with Persian Lamb and closed by 
patent fastenings. 

These plain, stylish and sensible little coats 
are a great improvement upon the absurd ar- 
rangements of velvet and fur and braiding, 
which render the poor animals wearing them 
ridiculous. In collars, the usual leather ones, 
as No. 4122 (which is of the prevailing red, 
with silver nails', are perhaps most satisfac- 
tory. A red leather collar with silver nails, 
bell and plate large enough for a setter dog, 
can be made to order for fifteen dollars, and 
prices range all the way down to 25 cents. A 





good collar, and one both becoming and styI- 
ish, is the round strip of leather, no thicker 
than one’s little finger, No. 4128. It shows 
so little that the beauty of the dog's neck is 
shown to much greater advantage than when 
a wide collaris worn, and is particularly well 
suited to setters and pointers. No. 4123 isa 
handsome collar of solid silver, becoming, but 
very unsuitable for a dog who pulls hard on 
the leader, as it is liable to hurt the neck. 

Nos. 4124, 4126, 4127, are French nov- 
elties for little dogs. 

No. 4124 is composed of gilt chains, which 
are tightened or loosened by drawing through 
the slide in front, to which hangs the plate 
for name and address. No. 4126 is of flex- 
ible, elastic, silver wire wita silver plate, 


No. 4127, a simple string of alternate topazes, 
amethysts, and garnets, set in silver gilt hung 
on a chain of the same. 

No. 4129 shows basket suitable for a King 
Charles or any delicate small dog. It is 
lined with geranium red silk to keep out 
draughts, and furnished with a down cushion 
covered with the same. 

No. 4130 is a sensible and comfortable 
bed for a fox terrier. All cushions in dog- 
baskets should be movable, so that they may 
be well shaken and aired every day. 

Neo. 4131 is a traveling basket in which a 
dog can make journeys, even in the undesira- 
ble precincts of the baggage car, with com- 
fort and safety. 

Brushes and combs are a very important 
part of the dog’s outfit, whether he is large 
or small. There are also steel combs, with 
teeth set very far apart, and electric brushes, 
with flexible leather backs—while some per- 
sons prefer a glove-shaped arrangement. 











Altogether, fashions for dogs seem to have 
become more sensible, and one sees fewer 
Irish setters disfigured with big blue satin 
bows and poodles decked out with violets and 
jewelry than formerly—a change gratifying 
to any intelligent dog lover. 





FANCY NECKWEAR 
(From $1.68 to $13.50. ) 


A Ttractive and dainty old friends in new 


guise the fancy neckwear and 

bodice decorations appear in novel 
forms—even prettier than those of the past— 
satin, silk, lace, ribbons and jewels all are used, 
in combination to complete these fancy fix- 
ings so dear to the feminine heart—including 
the mos: ‘* sporty ’’ of women—and why not ? 
—a time and a season for all things—the 
woman of the golf course is probably the 





society leader of her set and scorns not to show 
her ‘‘ fine feathers’” and antique laces when ai- 
rayed in grande tenue for the dinner or the ball. 
If she be abroad among the shops in these hur- 
ried days she will find an infinite variety of 
models among the lace fichus and other ** over- 
pieces” for the bodice. Quite one of the hand- 
somest is this fichu designed to be worn over 
a full vest, which in one instance is made 
of plain white mousseline de soie edged with 
broad lace insertions. The neck of this vest 
has a high turn.over ruffle of plaited mousse- 
line beneath which is a folded satin ribbon— 
the same plaited fabric forms a double ruffle 
either side of the vest turning forwaid toward 





the front. The fichu consists of a broad dou- 
ble ruffle of fine lace, gathered quite full, fall- 
ing across the back and shoulders its full 
width, then gradually gathered in to furm long 
ends in jabot effect—-against the inner edge of 
this lace ruffle is a broad yellow satin ribbon 
which starts back of either shoulder with a 
bow and falls some Jength below the lace ends 
in front ; two slides of Rhine stone catch the 
ribbon in folded effect at the shoulder and 
again at the waist. Price, $13.50. Price of 
vest, $4. 
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A very complete affair, designed to be worn 
over a décolletage, is made in deep yoke effect 
edged with deep down-hanging ruffle of lace, 
the yoke if of pale yellow chiffon a dainty and 
complicated combination of puffings and 
shirrings caught with rosettes of the chiffon. 
The neck is ended with a high collar trimmed 
with a series of loose loops of very narrow 
yellow satin ribbon—a novel decoration that 
is much in use at this time. Price of this affair 
$15. The jacket effect is a favorite one—a 
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boléro of bright green satin overlaid.in round- 
ing bias stripes of heavy lace insertion is both 
odd and handsome. The back divides show- 
ing the bodice beneath, while in front a full 
vest of heavy white net with raised pattern of 
stars in chenille is a very dainty addition to 
the jacket. Price of boléro, $14.75. Price 
of vest, $4.50. Another vest somewhat out 
of the common is one of white net overlaid 
with many rows of very narrow red rib- 
bon, while the same narrow ribbon gives a 
ruff effect at the neck where it is sewed 
about in many loops which are loose and 
slightly down-hanging. Price, $7.50. One 
more vest seems too pretty to pass by without 
notice—it is made of crisp white mousseline 
has broad pink ribbon overlaid with heavy 
lace insertion laid the length of the vest, and 
again crosswise in two rows ending at one 
side of waist with large bows and ends of 
the pink ribbon. The neck has a very full 
plaited ruffle overhanging the ribbon stock. 
Price, $4.50. 

A decorative affair for evening wear is a 
short, full cape of accordion-plaited chiffon 
(in this case pink in color). A soft fluffy 
ruche of the same plaited chiffon trims the 
neck, ending in two down-hanging ends at 
the throat, where it ties with broad satin rib- 
bons. Price, $15. 


High-standing ruches are much in use, 
Taffeta | 


made of many and various fabrics. 
silk in light colors, bound with narrow black 
velvet, are pretty and useful. There are 
three rows of the silk ruffles gathered into a 
plain band ; these are intended to be basted 
inside the high collar of the bodice. _ Price, 
Sr. 

Another variety of these neck-ruches are 
made of moiré silk. A high silk collar of 
pink, green, or blue has a series of stiff up- 
standing leaf-shaped tabs bound with very 
narrow white velvet binding ; inside of these 


tabs is avery full plaited double ruffle « 
white satin.edged chiffon. These collars 
fasten at the back, ending there with two 
full rosettes of satin ribbon. Price, $2.50. 

Broad satin ribbon made in stock effect, 
with over-hanging ruffles of soft lace or chii- 
fon or stiff, upstanding ruffles of mousseline 
de soie, according to the fancy, can be pur- 
chased from $1.50 to $2.50. Another 
fashion of collar is made stiff and high of 
satin, and used as a foundation for a double 
row of loops formed of two ribbons, white 
and black, or white and pink, for instance, 
the white ribbon showing beneath the black 
or colored outer ribbon. These ruches tic 
at the back, and give a quaint and effective 
finish to the neck of one’s bodice. Price, 
$2. 





4127 
For street wear one finds the full ruffs of 
silk or chiffon stiil popular, useful, and most 
becoming. Black Liberty silk makes a dura- 
able and useful affair for every-day wear. 
These ruffs in silk or chiffon, tied at the 
throat with ribbon, in fact, in most simple 
form can be purchased for $1.68, while with 
the addition and improvement of long accor- 
dion-plaited ends at the throat, one finds them 
for $2.65. Very large full jabots of white 
lace are much employed; worn under the 
open jacket, a dressy and stylish addition. 
The price of these jabots varies according to 
size; the large one just described is $2.50. 





Long boas of chiffon or lace are worn. 
One of these boas about a yard and a half in 
length, made of black chantilly lace in cas- 
cade effect is very elegant. Price, $8.50. 


AUTOGRAPH BED SPREAD 


N interesting, as well as an ornamen- 
tal bed spregd is one recently seen, 
It was composed of small diamond 


shaped pieces of satin, of alternate pink and 
white. On each white piece was embroi- 


dered, in pink silk, the autograph of a fiiend, 
after each had been individually written. 
These diamonds were put together so as to 
form a pattern, In the centre of the spread, 
very prettily embroidered, was the date of the 
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ycar, as the autographs on this especial quilt 
» contained only the names of the guests of 
this family during one year. The whole was 
mounted with a broad pink satin ribbon, from 
which fell a flounce of Louis xvi lace, and 
was lined with pink sateen to give it some 
weight. This is a means of affording a 
woman considerable entertainment, particu- 
larly if her friends are more or less known to 
each other. As time goes on, a spread of 
this kind, of course, increases in interest. 


AN AUTOGRAPH SOFA PIL- 
LOW 





terest either in a town or a country 
house. In a college student’s room 
it is particularly fit. 
He can make a collection of names of all 
w men visitors and of the college men with 
whom he has the most to do. The pillows 
are most effective when made of white linen 
or white satin, with the names written all 
over the surface. By embroidering each 
name in black silk, they retain more nearly 
their original appearance—the black of course 
looking more like ink and also making them 
ineffaceable. Ina man’s den they are also 
an interesting accessory. They are, of course, 
equally suitaole for a young woman’s room. 


A PATRIOTIC DIVAN INA 


A N autograph sofa pillow is also of in- 











PATRIOTIC ROOM 


T was my privilege lately to have a cup 
f of tea in the apartment of a former offi- 
cer in the American navy. Being very 
patriotically inclined, much traveled, and 
having large resources at his command, he 
devoted much time to making a collection 
of articles relating to his country and his 
travels. Since his resignation from active 
service in the navy he has given his time and 
attention to utilizing and arranging of his 
warlike collection and to making for himself 
a home. 

The sitting-room in this unique apartment 
stands out most prominently in my conscious- 
ness, bearing about it, as it does, a warlike 
atmosphere suffused with peace, as it were. 
It is an embarrass de richesses when attempt- 
ing to note a few of the most prominent fea- 
tures; and as space is limited, I shall only 
describe the divan, which fills a large square 
notch in the wall at one end of the room. It 
is made entirely of flags, every nation being 
represented. The side, top and back draper- 
ies, also the covering of the couch, consist 
of large silk flags of America, combined with 
the Union Jack and many other insignia of 
the American navy. The pillows—and there 
was no lack, I can assure you-—were covered 
with smaller flags of every nation under the 
sun, not one having been forgotten. Mus- 
kets of American make, as well as old and 
modern firearms of other countries, held the 
draperies in place in a very warlike manner. 
Nautical and warlike lanterns supplanted the 
more conventional Oriental lamps which 
generally do service in these dark corners, 
and so give the needed light and maintain the 
harmony of the surroundings as well. The 
side walls of this room were hung with signal 
flags ; and being intelligently arranged, they 
spelled sentences of welcome, which are, of 
course, understood by those of the navy, who 
are largely the officer’s guests. To those 
uninstructed in their meaning they serve as a 
pleasant resting-place for the eye, so taste- 
fully are they arranged. The hangings, the 
furniture and, in fact, every detail look as 
though they were a part the one of the 
other, so naturally does each fit in its place 
and combine to make a charming and most 

unusual ensemble. 


TOLD IN OTHER COLUMNS 


THE RIBBON-SELLER 


; Here is a woman who sells ribbons in 
i a down-town shop. She went to 


work there forty years ago, when 
the store that now covers nearly a block was 
only a little, narrow, passage-like place with 
one window. All these years she has known 
nothing but ribbons—pink ribbons, blue rib- 
bons, yellow ribbons, every-colored 1:ibbons, 
She has seen mountains and mountains of 
scrap ribbons disappear—vanish into the tene- 
ments round about, and she has measured off 
miles and miles of blocks of ribbons to supply 





the weddings, and the funerals, and the 
christenings, and festal days of that dense 
neighborhood. Occasionally she goes down 
to the wholesale houses and buys fresh ribbons 
for her counter. She knows just what.to 
buy, because she sells the ribbons herself, and 
her employers know that she knows this and 
from time to time they have raised her wages 
a dollar or so a week. 

She is a single woman, small and gray- 
haired and spinster-looking, and she has 
looked at the world through spectacles since 
she was a girl. She has looked so long now 
that she has observed certain things out of 
joint, and has set about remedying some of 
them with her savings from ribbon-selling. 
Selling ribbons brings her in touch with young 
people, particularly with the little cash and 
stock girls in her own store who come to buy 
a yard or so for a nickle or a dime, and look 
longingly at the tempting display of scarlet 
and orange and lemon-colored sash-ribbons 
that are beyond their reach. Gorgeous dyes 
are most sought after in that neighborhood. 
Many of the people hail from the Orient and 
resplendent colors please them. 

The small, spectacled ribbon-seller noticed 
that many of the little ribbon-buyers did not 
look prosperous, or plentifully fed, or well- 
clothed. Some looked pale and dispirited, 
though scarcely old enough to realize the 
reason. She bought a small frame house on 
Long Island with her bank savings, a small 
house in a little hamlet having an odd Indian 
name; and last summer, when it was stiflingly 
hor in the oven-like tenements, she sent little 
tired out cash-girls there to recruit. She sent 
twelve in turn. She paid their way down, 
and each stayed the length of her vacation, 
The frame house is close to the sea. Any 
one who has walked through Hester, Forsyth 
or Rivington Street on a summer morning 
will know what ‘*the house being close to 
the sea’’ meant to those fifteen and sixteen 
year old girls. They were ‘‘ misfits ’’ for the 
Fresh Air Fund. 

The little spectacled woman does not want 
anybody to know about it, or to speak of it 
to her. She does not dream now that-a 
newspaper writer bought a yard of brown 
neck-ribbon just so as te look at her, or that 
another saleswoman told on her. Besides 
being small, she is somewhat bent and has 
wrinkles on her brow, because of much con- 
cern about ribbons. In outward appearance 
her life is as colorless and monotonous as the 
every-day gray gown she wears in the store, 
with its rubbed edges and faded lustre. 
There is also a widow whom she employs to 
cook and care for the cash girls while they 
stay at the place with the queer Indian name, 
who knows something of the real nature 
of the ribbon-seller.—Evening Post. 


VAGRANCY 


Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, Chairman of 
the Committee on Vagrancy of the Confer- 
ence of Charities, read a paper yesterday at 
the third conference, in the United Charities 
Building, on the influence of cheap lodging 
houses upon city pauperism. She said they 
are an unmitigated evil, and cheap living is a 
curse for those who are content to live with- 
out work, 

There are in this city, she said, 105 lodg- 
inghouses, with beds for 16,000 men. She 
quoted ex-Chief of Police Byrnes’s opinion 
that in nine out of ten cases a stranger who 
drifts into a lodging house will become a 
criminal. She said those who have no homes 
because they are too lazy to find them ought 
to be sent to a farm school, and that a bill is 
now before the Legislature providing for the 
establishment of such a school. 

The worthy homeless who have come to 
the city to find work and failed should be 
sent back to their homes. The Committee 
on Vagrancy of the Conference of Charities, 
she said, has requested the various officials 
who deal with homeless men in New York 
City to appoint a sufficient number of inves- 
tigators to report within twenty-four hours on 
every applicant for lodging who gives a refer- 
ence in the city; to direct that statements of 
lodgers who have been without a home less 
than a month be investigated; to try to induce 
those who have homes to return to them; not 
to receive any one who says he has been one 
month or more in the city without a resi- 
dence, but to send such persons to the police 
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stations and have them locked up as vagrants; 
to treat in the same way applicants for the 
second time whose first statements have 
been investigated aud found untrue, and to 
forbid the receiving of male lodgers in any 
part of Bellevue Hospital. 

The committee also, she said, requests 
magistrates to commit as vagrants all persons 
who are brought before them by the Depart- 
ment of Charities when these have been in 
the city one month or more without a home. 
The Commissioner of Correction is requested 
to retain in the Workhouse for three months 
all persons committed as vagrants for the first 
time, and for six months all those committed 
for the second time, and to keep such per- 
sons at hard labor—if possible, farm labor. 

The Police Commissioners are requested 
not to admit any lodgers whatever to the po- 
lice station-houses, and to order the arrest.of 
all street beggars. The Mayor and other city 
officials are requested to try and have passed a 
law authorizing the establishment of a farm 
colony by the city, to which vagrants may 
be sent and where they may be compelled to 
work for their living. 

Mrs. Lowell condemned women’s shelters 
as hotbeds of vice.—New York Times. 


PORTRAITS OF VALUABLE 
DOGS 


Hampion Black Duke Cocker Spaniel, 

A. K. C. Stud book, 8494, a photo- 

graph of whom is shown on page 

123, stands 12 inches at the shoulders, has a 

beautiful, well cut head, jet black eyes, long 

ears, well placed ; a short, cobby body, well 

sprung ribs and perfectly flat coat; stands 

on straight legs and is a good mover. He 

has been a famous show dog, winning many 

prizes, but he is now used only for stud pur- 

poses. He is from Woodland Kennels, 
Woodstock, Ontario. 

Monte, Boston terrier, whose portrait is 
shown on page 122, was born 20 June, 1894, 
and is owned and bred by A. L. Grode, of 
Boston. He weighs twenty-three pounds, 
and is a beautiful tortoise-shell brindle, with 
even white markings. Offer for $1,050 for 
him refused. Winnings—first puppy, Bos- 
ton, 1895 ; second prize, New York, 1896 ; 
first prize, Providence, 1896; first prize, 
Danbury, 1896 ; first prize, Brooklyn, 1896 ; 
first prize, Boston, 1897. Now in challenge 
class. 

Tom C., Boston terrier, whose portrait is 
shown on page 123, is dark brown brindle 
dog with uneven markings, weight twenty- 
one pounds. 

Handsome Dan, the Yale mascot, whose 
portrait is shown on page 119. 

Leonidas, pictured on page 118, and King 
Orry, on page 118, are bull-dogs of superior 
breed, which have won many prizes, in med- 
als and silver trophies, in both England and 
America. They have all been at some time 
owned by Mr. John H. Matthews, of New 
York, Leonidas is dead. Handsome Dan, 
as is well known, belongs now to Yale, and 


King Orry is owned by Mr. E. W. Roby. 


Young Tom, [just home from church] 
“ Dr. Caustic said this morning that the girls 
were going to perdition fast, riding bicycles.’ 

Aunt Jemimy [visiting from the country] 
** Law, sakes! I’ve been a-watching ’em all 
day and wondering where they were going 
to.”” 


ROBBIE’S DESCRIPTION OF A BAG-PIPE 
Four-year old Robbie ran breathlessly into 
the house. ‘‘Oh, mamma!”’ he said, 


*¢ there’s a man out here with a dead pig that 
sings ; come, quick !"’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engagements, Mlarriages and 
Death notices for publication in 
Vogue, Thursday, should arrive at 
the Head Office, 154 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, by noon Monday of the 


‘ame week. 








He dulness in theatrical matters that 

I has prevailed for the week or two, 

so far as novelties are concerned, 
was enlivened on Monday last by the pro- 
duction of Victor Sardou’s spiritualistic drama, 
Spiritisme, at the Knickerbocker, with a com- 
petent cast. 

At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, likewise, 
there has been given an ambitious production 
new in this country, a dramatization of 
Thomas Hardy’s Tess of D’Urbervilles. 
Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske enacts the réle 
of the heroine, and Charles Coghlan, spe- 
cially imported for the occasion, impersonates 
the leading male rdle. 

Besides these two important productions, 
there have been three notable revivals: El 
Capitan, in which De Wolf Hopper has made 
a hit, has come back to the Broadway Thea- 
tre; My Friend from. India with a new and 
strong cast, is again at Hoyt’s; and In Old 
Kentucky is again to be seen at the Academy 
of Music. 

Under the Red Robe continues its prosper- 
ous career at the Empire. 

So great has been the popularity of The 
Magistrate at Daly's that the production of 
The Wonder has been again postponed. 

This week will close Miss Lillian Russell's 
long and prosperous engagement in an An 
American Beauty at the Casino. 

The First Gentleman of Europe will ap- 
parently finish out the season at the Lyceum. 

The principal transfers and revivals for the 
week of plays which have enjoyed more or 
less popularity in the bigger theatres earlier 
in the season or in former years are as fol- 
lows: A Contented Woman is at Ha:lem 
Opera House; A Trip to Chinatown at Mur- 
ray Hill Theatre; Siberia, at Grand Opera 
House; The Two Orphans, at the Star ; 
Too Much Johnson, at Columbus Theatre. 

Secret Service will leave the Garrick on 
Saturday of next week. It is to be followed 
by a farce from the French, Never Again. 


CONTINUOUS SUCCESSES 


The First Gentleman of Europe, Lyceum. 
Under the Red Robe, Empire. 

El Capitan, Broadway. 

My Friend from India, Hoyt’s. 
Heartsease, Garden 

Courted into Court, Bijou. 

The Magistrate, Daly's. 

Sweet Inniscarra, Fourteenth Street, 

The Girl from Paris, Herald Square. 

For Bonnie Prince Charlie, Wallack’s. 


GOING 


An American Beauty, Casino, 27 Feb. 
Secret Service, Garrick, 27 Feb. 


COMING 
Never Again, Gariick, 29 Feb. 
AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music— 8.15, Straight from the Heart. 

American—%,.15, At Piney Ridge. 

Broadway—8.15, El Capitan, 

Bijou—8.15, Courted Into Court, 

Casino—8.15, An American Beauty. 

Columbus - 8.15, Too Much Johnson 

Daly'’s—8.15, The Geisha and the Magistrate. 

Empire—8,.15, Under the Red Rode. 

Fifth Avenue—Tess of D'Urbervilles. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, Sweet Inniscarra. 

Garden—8.15, Heartsease. 

Garrick—8.15, Secret Service. 

Grand Opera House—8.15, Siberia. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, A Contented W oman 

Herald Square—8.15, The Girl from Paris. 

Hoyt's—8.30, My Friend From India. 

K nickerbocker—8.15, Spiritisme. 

Lyceum—8.10, When a Man’s Married— The First 

Gentleman of Europe. 

Marray Hill—8, Trip to Chinatown. 

Star—8.15, Two Orphans. 

Wallack's—8,15, For Bonnie Prince Charlie. 

Architectural League Exhibition, No. 215 West 
Porty-seventh Street, 

Eden Musee—Concert, Waxworks, etc. 

$t. Nicholas Skating Rink, with music. 

Weber & Field's Music Hall—Under the Red 
Globe. Broadway and Twenty-ninth Street 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

American Water-Color Society Exhibition, Acad- 
emy of Design. 


It’s likely you need a tonic. Most people do. 
Abbott's Original Angostura Bitters is the one. For 
sale by all druggists, grocers, wine merchants, 
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Those who lack vitality—the lan- 
guid, those suffering from some 
accident which has made 
1 them almost hopeless of recovery, 
NEW AM STER D ny | those with ae ailments, those 
7 : with an unaccountable weakness and 
lack of physical force, those with 
health impaired, or those slowly 
recovering from disease or fever, 
are invalids. 
No gift of modern science is to them 
a greater blessing than 


PABST MALT EXTRACT, 
THE “BEST” TONIC. 
It lifts, strengthens, builds, is vivify- 
ing, life-giving, gives vim and bounce 
—it braces. It takes a subtle hold on 
disease, wrestles with it, eradicates it, 
fills the system with warm, pulsating 
blood, and gives the power to do and 
dare. For the invalid, therefore, 
be it father, mother, sister, 
brother, there is nothing to 
be compared with Pabst 
Malt Extract, The 
“Best” Tonic. 4 
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